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Dear Subscriber to the Catholic Mind: 


Of all the gifts received at Christmas a year ago, maga- 
zines and books rated within the first ten gifts reported 
in a recent survey. We are not surprised. Every year, for 
example, more and more of our subscribers send AMERICA 
and the Catuo.iic Minp to friends and relatives all over 
the world at Christmas. 


That’s why we place an insert order card for these 
magazines in this issue of the CarHotic Minp. You can 
order a wonderful gift for some friend or relative with 
little or no bother and quite inexpensively. All you need 
do is to fill out the card and mail it. Everything else is 
done for you. We send an attractive Christmas card, hand- 
signed as you direct. We get your gift into the mail for 
Christmas. 

A little thoughtfulness can at times mean a lot of happi- 
ness. Recently a young man, ready to enter the Franciscan 
Brotherhood, sent us an order card with these instructions: 
“Please send AMerica and the CatHotic Minp to someone 
of your choice for a year.” 

We sent his gift to Franciscan Missionaries and here is 
what one wrote to us: “Thanks to you and the aspirant 
to the Franciscan Brotherhood who has made your fine 
“agin available to us as a gift. We never realized 

ow hungry we would be for news happening State- 
side until we reached this rather barren and uncultured 
country.” 

So why not send us your instructions? You surely have 
a friend or relative who would deeply appreciate your 
thoughtfulness and you couldn’t find an easier, more con- 
venient way to mail your gift. 

Thank you very much for what you have done and will 
do for us. We sincerely wish you Christmas happiness and 
the rich blessings and graces of Christmas Day. 


Cordially yours, 
TuursTon N. Davis, S.J. VincEnT S. KEARNEY, S.J. 
Editor Executive Editor 



































| The conflict over apartheid 
| in South Africa is fundamen- 
| tally a religious one with 


Catholicism and Calvinism at 
two opposite doctrinal poles. 
A direct clash between the 
two seems sooner or later 
inevitable. 


The Theology 
of Racial Segregation’ 


T HAS often been said that racial 

separation in South Africa is a 
religious question. Recently, with 
the approach of apartheid legislation 
to the properly religious sphere in 
the proposed control of church- 
attendance by different races, a di- 
rect clash with the Catholic and 
other Churches on religious grounds 
has come near. It is also becoming 
more and more evident that Cal- 


| vinist theology has a strong, though 


partly unconscious, influence on 
public policy. Moreover the anti- 
Catholic tradition of the Dutch Re- 
formed Churches is more clearly an 
active force which tends toward the 
elimination of Catholic educational, 


Oswin McGrath, O.P. 


social, charitable and missionary 
work and toward its replacement by 
organizations of Calvinist back- 
ground, often under State control. 

The theological inspiration and re- 
ligious feeling behind the apartheid 
policy is therefore of great impor- 
tance, and can give a truer view of 
what is taking place in South Africa 
than more superficial analysis in 
terms of liberalism, nationalism, naz- 
ism and communism. 


Strength of Calvinism 


The extreme Calvinism at present 
dominant in the Dutch Reformed 
Church of South Africa represents 
the purest and most traditional Prot- 


———$ 
*Reprinted from the Tablet, 128 Sloane St., London, N.W. 1., England, April 13, 1957. 
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estantism still surviving. Its strength 
lies in a positive religious attitude 
which is the opposite of that of 
Catholicism. For Calvinism religion 
is an almost wholly spiritual thing 
between the soul and God. Speaking 
through the Scriptures, it gives 
Church, sacrament and human ac- 
tivity no essential roles to play. Its 
message is the mercy and salvation 
of God in Christ, as a pure gift in 
which man has no active part. This 
gift is to be received in a spirit of 
submission, acceptance and thank- 
fulness. Human authority and me- 
diation, outward forms and organ- 
izations, Church and sacrament in 
the Catholic sense are excluded or 
quite secondary. This is the strong 
and positive religious core of orig- 
inal Protestantism and its doctrine 
of the freedom of the individual be- 
fore God that gives driving force to 
more developed theological theory 
in support of apartheid. 

As a consequence of their con- 
ception of the way in which God 
saves man, Calvinists assert that the 
Church is a spiritual unity in faith, 
and that visible Churches are only 
partial, imperfect and _ changing 
forms, in which the spiritual Church 
is temporarily embodied to meet the 
needs of different groups. Funda- 
mentally the Church-visible is the 
local congregation, and all larger 
bodies are of a federal nature. 

This multiplicity of the Church 
and its imperfection in any one 
group is willed by God. For man’s 
primal sin is that of paganism, which 
consists in man’s attempt to save 
himself. God’s way of salvation goes 
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directly contrary to this and save! 
man without his co-operation. All| 
intrusion of human initiative anj! 
co-operation in the work of salva) 
tion is thus an infiltration of pagan.’ 
ism into Christianity. The building 
up of Church unity and authority 
as in Catholicism, is such an attempt 
by man to save, or help to save, him. 
self, and to overcome the disunity 
caused by sin. At the same time| 
it establishes human authority and 
mediatorship in religion, compelling 
the individual to go to God through 
and in the society of a visible Church 
and taking away his freedom befor 
God. 

Catholicism thus appears to the 
Calvinist as a kind of attempt to 
scale heaven by building up a hv. 
man unity independent of God; and | 
all attempts of this kind are re| 
jected by Him, as at the tower of 
Babel. They are also un-Christian, 
since they reject the way of salva | 
tion which Calvinism regards as that 
of Christ. God has chosen to retain 
the divisions of the human rec 
caused by sin, in order to avoid 
the danger of human pride again 
entering in, and so as to make st- 
vation wholly His work. Hence the | 
universal Church of Catholicism i | 
to be regarded as contrary to God’ | 
will, and as un-Christian, Each 
group, race and nation must fom | 
its own Church or Churches, and 
attempts to unite them in one 
Church are wrong. 








The Secular Sphere 
The same is proportionately true 





in the political, social and cul 
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spheres. To cut across providentially 
established barriers is to go con- 
trary to God’s will and spells disas- 
ter in the end. Nations, languages 
and cultures must be kept separate. 
The ideal is for each providentially 
formed group (including the Afri- 
kaner people and the whites as a 
whole in South Africa) to maintain 
its own identity, while conceding 
the same to other groups. Since this 
proves impossible where they live 
together, territorial and _ political 
segregation is the ideal to be aimed 
at, Sincere Calvinists are coming 
more and more to the policy of 
complete territorial separation as 
the only just solution, and reject the 
present partial segregation, except 
as a temporary expedient. 

It is thus understandable why 
anything other than apartheid 
evokes not merely political but re- 
ligious reactions from the Calvinist. 
Human and fundamentally pagan 
forces are threatening his identity 
and freedom before God. Liberalism, 
socialism, communism, in the politi- 
cal field; inter-racial cultural organ- 
izations; social mixing and _inter- 
marriage; Catholicism and world- 
Churches—all these in their spheres 
are regarded as contrary to the will 
of God, transgressing providential 
barriers, leveling and confounding 
differences, deifying man. 

It thus becomes evident how fun- 
damentally anti-Catholic the apar- 
theid policy really is. Catholicism by 
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its teaching on supernatural grace 
and the unity of the one Church 
unites all men in a union which is 
far more important than are the 
differences resulting from nature or 
from sin. And by its practice of vis- 
ible unity under one head and in 
the reception of the same sacra- 
ments, it asserts and effects this 
union. Catholicism tends not merely 
to transcend racial divisions, but to 
destroy them, as soon as life brings 
people into a common human so- 
ciety. It is therefore a powerful and 
active force in the opposite direction 
from apartheid, and it seems inevit- 
able that sooner or later a direct 
clash must come about. 

There are opponents of apartheid 
within the eal Reformed Churches, 
and their grounds are the exigencies 
of justice and Christian charity, and 
the need of outward manifestation 
of inner spiritual Church unity. In 
time they may have strong influence 
in South African politics. There is a 
spiritual and religious struggle go- 
ing on in the minds of practically 
all South Africans, intensified be- 
cause the implementation of the 
apartheid policy confronts them 
daily with the need to define their 
own positions. It is most intense in 
those Calvinist Afrikaners who have 
some doubt of the apartheid policy, 
and who are influenced by the more 
Catholic elements in their religion, 
and, no doubt, by the grace and 
love of God in their souls. Among 
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other Protestants the struggle is 
complicated by a large element of 
liberalism, often confused in their 
minds with Christianity. Catholics, 
too, are not exempt from some spiri- 
tual struggle to purify their Catho- 
lic sense from the influence of their 
surroundings. 

It has been suggested, and the 
prevalence of racial prejudice in 
Protestant countries confirms it, that 
Protestantism is incapable of finding 
a solution to race problems other 
than some form of separateness, ow- 
ing to its own lack of spiritual unity. 
It frequently attacks the apartheid 
policy on grounds that are more 
liberal and humanist than Christian. 
There remains therefore the alter- 
natives of a just and total apartheid 
(were this possible at the present 
stage of integration, which it does 
not seem to be), and an integration 
only possible to Catholicism, for 
liberalism is not likely to satisfy 
either white or black. 


African Nationalism 


African nationalism is also rapidly 
growing in response to Afrikaner 
nationalism and general white sup- 
port of apartheid, and under leaders 
who are mostly not Christian in any 
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positive sense, African paganim| 
working through forms of separatiy 
Christianity, as well as communi 
and unbelief, may largely inspire it 
African nationalism, too, may ly 
anti-Catholic. In this situation 
peaceful solution to the racial prob 
lem seems likely in the foreseeabk 
future, and Catholicism, for all it 
opposition to apartheid, may fin 
itself pleasing to none. 

But the apartheid policy ha 
awakened the Catholic Church. To 
gether with the world-wide spiritul| 
revival in the Church, the growth) 
of African missions, the increase it| 
local vocations to the priesthood,| 
the great effort of fund-raising fo 
the Bantu schools and seminaries 
and the impact of apartheid have 
combined to cause Catholics to 
awake to the full implication o 
their faith. They are rapidly shed- 
ding their acquiescence in com 
promises with segregation and react 
ing against it in a Catholic sens. 
The fundamental opposition be | 
tween Catholicism and apartheid i 
becoming clearer to Catholic, 
Afrikaners and Africans, and the | 
unique religious position of th 
Church being clarified. The stage 
set for action. 


Needed—Big Men 


Christian magnanimity is the most constructive and the most peace | 
planning concept men could possibly bring to social thinking and to 


peace-planning. We shall never have peace plans or peace treaties bold 
enough and great enough to change the world until there are “big” men 
to write them—men who are magnanimous, big-souled.—Bishop Wright | ‘ 
at St. Anselm’s College, Manchester, N.H. 
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Contrary to the views of 
some, the Pope is not an ig- 
norant, Communist-beguiled, 
Johnny-come-lately to the 
problem of the nuclear arms 
race. His words through the 
years show him to be a fore- 
sighted and courageous coun- 
selor. 


Pius XII 
on H-Bomb Tests 


| ie me say at the outset that I 
ntirely agree with the thesis of 
the article in U.S. News & World 
Report (June 7, 1957) that much 
of the current clamor about the dan- 
ger of fall-out from H-bomb testing 
is inspired by Communists. What I 
object to is the article’s implication, 
based on Lord Cherwell’s charges, 
that one of those who are Commu- 
nist-inspired is the long-time op- 
- of communism, Pope Pius 

The USNWR article used Lord 
Cherwell’s insinuations to support 
its argument that the Communists 
have cooked up most of the opposi- 





Epwarp A. Conway, S.]. 
Professor of Political Science 
The Creighton University 


tion to the H-bomb tests. One pas- 
sage, in particular, will illustrate 
what I mean. 

It is captioned: “Respected Fig- 
ures “Taken In’?” and reads in part: 


Another thing that puzzles British 
and American officials was mentioned 
by Lord Cherwell in his House of 
Lords discussion of the agitation against 
nuclear tests. He said: “This sort of 
thing becomes particularly obnoxious 
since various universally r ed 
figures like the Pope (Pius XII) and 
Dr. (Albert) Schweitzer have been per- 
suaded to intervene. How they could 
allow themselves to be taken in by the 
inaccurate propaganda of the friends 
of Russia is hard to understand . . . 


*Reprinted from the Catholic Messenger, Davenport, Ia., June 20, 1957. 
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Frankly, I am surprised that men in 
high positions without scientific knowl- 
edge or exact information could brush 
all this aside and issue appeals on 
quantitative scientific questions which 
they are really not competent to judge.” 


In his reference to the Pope, Lord 
Cherwell is believed to have had in 
mind the Papal Christmas Message of 
1955, in which the Pope appealed for 
an end to testing of nuclear weapons. 


Pope’s Recent Audience 


Let us start with the last para- 
graph above, the paragraph written 
by the USNWR writer. First, I ask 
who could possibly believe that 
Lord Cherwell was harking back to 
a Papal statement of 1955? I am 
sure no U.S. officials thought he 
was, and I doubt if anyone in 
Britain thought so. Obviously, Lord 
Cherwell was referring to an inci- 
dent that occurred a few weeks be- 
fore his House of Lords speech, 
when the Pope gave an audience 
to Professor Masatoshi Matsushita, 
special envoy of Japanese Premier 
Nobusuke Kishi, who had just ap- 
pealed in vain to the British Gov- 
ernment to cancel the projected test 
of its first H-bomb off Christmas 
Island in the Pacific. Domestic op- 
ponents of the British H-bomb tests 
seized on this Papal audience as 
proof that the Pope was on their 
side. So, of course, did the Com- 
munists. And this is what triggered 
Lord Cherwell’s hemmnel and 
ill-founded attack on the Pope. 

The impression did get abroad 
that Pius XII had backed the Japa- 
nese protests against the British 
tests. The impression is based on a 
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profound misunderstanding of th 
Pope’s position. Before we can clea 
up the Pope’s action in his recent 
audience with Professor Matsushita, | 
we must clear up a misleading state. 
ment quoted above from the 
USNWR article. USNWR says that 
in his 1955 Christmas Message, the 
Pope “appealed for an end to test. 
ing of nuclear weapons.” 
In that Christmas Message, the 
Pope did call for an end to H-bomb | 
testing, but not as a separate mea 
sure, independent of any overal | 
arms control agreement, as is im. | 
plied in the USNWR article, He 
tied the ban on testing to two other 
measures and insisted that all three | 
must be agreed on as a unity. This 
is far different from what the 
British Labor Party recently advo- 
cated (simply an end to bomb-tet- 
ing) and, of course, even farther re- | 
moved from the position of the 
Japanese who wanted the British to 
cancel their tests unilaterally. 


Three-Part Package 


What the Pope called for in his 
1955 Christmas Message was 3 | 
three-part package including: 1) re 
nunciation of the testing of nuclear 
weapons; 2) renunciation of the use 
of nuclear weapons; and 8) effective 
air and ground observation to insure 
compliance with the first two agree: | 
ments. 

It is important for several reasons 
to quote the Pope: “The sum total | 
of those three measures as an ob 
ject of international agreement is an 
obligation in conscience of nations 
and of their leaders.” 
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This shows: 1) the Pope well 
understood the need for a “package 
deal”; 2) he wanted, not unilateral 
disarmament by any nation, but an 
international agreement; and 3) his 
conviction that a halt to the nuclear 
arms race is a moral imperative, 
not something dictated merely by 
economic considerations, as some 
people contend. 

As if to make doubly certain that 
he would not be misunderstood, the 
Pope returned, in his 1955 Christ- 
mas Message, to an emphasis on 
overall arms control agreement. 

“We said ‘sum total’ of those mea- 
sures,” said the Pope, “because the 
reason they are morally binding is 
that equal security must be estab- 
lished for all.” Then he added—and 
this can be applied to the recent 
British question— “If, however, on- 
ly the first point, concerning ex- 
perimentation, were put into effect, 
the result would be that the agree- 
ment would not be verified, the 
more so because there would be 
given sufficient reason to doubt the 
sincere desire to put into effect the 
other two agreements.” 

It is important to note, too, the 
Pope’s endorsement of a world-wide 
network of observation posts, each 
staffed by experts of different coun- 
tries for the purpose of preventing 
any surprise attacks by either side. 
This is significantly different from 
the perennial Russian appeals for 
uninspected bans on experimenta- 
tion and use of nuclear weapons. 
It is also significantly different from 
the unilateral and unrequited action 
which the Japanese and their part- 
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isans have been pressing on the 
British. 


Misrepresenting the Pope 


The USNWR misstatement of 
what the Pope said in his 1955 
Christmas Message has two serious- 
ly bad effects. First, it makes his 
position sound similar to the Rus- 
sians’, i.e., simply stop the H-bomb 
tests, encourages the suspicions of 
persons like Lord Cherwell and 
compromises the Pope’s influence 
for peace. Second, and even worse, 
anyone who truncates the Pope’s 
program for peace (as it was trun- 
cated in the USNWR) plays into 
the hands of the Communists who 
already claim that the Pope agrees 
with them. 

A similar misrepresentation of the 
Pope’s position occurred in another 
publication, the New York Times, 
and could have had serious conse- 
quences had not the Times hastened 
to repair the damage. 

On the day after the Pope’s 1955 
Christmas Message appeared in the 
American press, the New York Times 
correspondent at the United Nations 
wrote these lines: 


The Pope’s message, it was felt here, 
was unclear as to whether a ban on 
nuclear weapons experimentation was 
being proposed as an independent first 
step, as India and others have asked, or 
linked with the broad question of con- 
trolling disarmament, as the West in- 
sists. 


This was such an egregious mis- 
construction of the Christmas Mes- 
sage that it created a commotion in 
Washington. Two days later, on 
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Dec, 29, the New York Times’ 
Washington Bureau filed a long dis- 
patch reporting that “the United 
States government welcomed today 
Pope Pius XII’s appeal for a world- 
wide system of controlled nuclear 
disarmament.” 

The dispatch further quoted a 
Voice of America broadcast which 
approved the Pope’s “goals of renun- 
ciation of experimentation with 
atomic weapons, the renunciation of 
the use of such weapons, and the 
general control of all armaments.” 

And here is a fascinating point. 

The Washington dispatch para- 
phrased the report of its UN cor- 
respondent and attributed the same 
“apprehension” to persons in Wash- 
ington. But then it added: 
A close study of Pope Pius’ message, 
however, has led officials here to the 
conclusion that he was not proposing 
that experiments with, and use of, the 
atomic weapons be banned before there 
was an effective control system. 

The Dec. 29, 1955 Times dis- 
patch went on at length to make 
the amende honorable for the gar- 
gantuan gaffe of its UN correspon- 
dent. If it had not, someone might 
have alleged, back in 1955, that the 
Pope had been, to use Lord Cher- 
well’s words of 1957, “persuaded 
to intervene” in behalf of Russia. 


Pope’s “Intervention” 

We are now ready to look at the 
question of whether Pope Pius XII 
intervened in the British controversy 
over H-bomb tests. 


If we engage that word “inter- 
vene” a little more closely we shall 
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arrive at an answer to the questi’ 
of whether the Japanese secured the 
Pope’s support for merely a one 
sided halting to H-bomb tests. 

The fact is that the Pope began 
to “intervene” in the whole ques 
tion of how to use nuclear energy 
as early as Feb. 21, 1943, two year 
and four months before the U.S. 
detonated the first A-bomb at Ak. 
magordo, New Mexico. In an af. 
dress on that day to the Pontifical 
Academy of Science, comprising 7 
of the world’s leading physical s¢i- | 
entists—Catholic and non-Catholic- | 
the Pope gave a detailed and a- 
curate account of a nuclear chai , 
reaction in uranium based on 3 
report by the famed physicist, Ma 
Planck, then a member of the 
Academy. 

The Pope noted that Planck had 
said that no one could yet think | 
of a way of “gaining any technical 
profit from such a_ tempestuous 
process.” But the Pope, who, a¢ | 
cording to Lord Cherwell, is “with | 
out scientific knowledge,” warmed | 
that the process should not be used | 
to produce an explosion, but that 
it should be curbed by “suitable and 
vigilant chemical means.” Other 
wise, he declared, “there might fol 
low, not only in the installation it 
self, but throughout our entire 
planet, a dangerous catastrophe.” 

The Pope’s knowledgeable pos: 
tion on nuclear action is even more 
remarkable when we remember thet | 
at that time, 1943, there was ‘| 
blackout of information on nuclea | 
experimentation in this country. The 
world-renowned scientists of 
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Pontifical Academy, who assemble 
annually under the patronage of the 
Pope—the last meeting was May 20, 
when the Pope addressed them on 
astronomy—must have been shocked 
by Lord Cherwell’s recent caricature 
of the Pope as a “man in high posi- 
tion without scientific knowledge or 
exact information.” The Pope’s easy 
familiarity with the most recondite 
problems of modern science is, I un- 
derstand, the marvel of the acade- 
micians. 

The Pope’s first “intervention” of 
1943 was followed by many others 
as the arms race accelerated and 
the dangers from new weapons in- 
creased. Pieced together, the Pope’s 
statements from then until now 
comprise a complete pattern for 
peace that is distinctively his own. 
I think the dual proposition can be 
sustained that the Pope’s position on 
arms control, as elaborated over 
those years, is not only independent 
of the position of both East and 
West, but exhibits features neither 
possesses. 


Harsch Saw Differences 


It is true that the Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcast, following the Pope’s 
1955 Christmas Message, made the 
claim that the Pope’s three-point 
arms control “package” was ident- 
ical with the West’s. But Joseph 
C. Harsch, the Christian Science 
Monitor's astute Washington cor- 
respondent, pointed out in a dis- 
patch dated Dec. 30, 1955, three 
differences. 

The Vatican, Harsch noted, 
thought that the danger from test 
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explosions was greater than did the 
United States. A second implied, 
and “much more subtle,” difference 
concerned the use of nuclear weap- 
ons in warfare. The third difference 
lay in the Vatican’s concern for all 
peoples, while the United States 
was primarily concerned with the 
security of the West. 

Mr. Harsch’s significant conclu- 
sion was that “the Vatican now has 
a position which, although closer 
to that of Washington, nevertheless 
lies between Washington and Mos- 
cow.” 

Mr. Harsch had no difficulty with 
the 1955 Christmas Message. 
“Against these points of difference,” 
he wrote, “should be set the fact 
that the Vatican position does not 
expect the West to agree to a ban 
on use of atomic weapons or to 
an end to experiments unless these 
two steps are taken simultaneously 
with the establishment of a system 
of inspection . . . Moscow has pro- 
posed starting with the ban. The 
Vatican agrees with the West that 
an end to experiments and the ban 
on use must be part of a whole 
process.” 

As further proof of the indepen- 
dent character of the Papal position, 
I quote Mr. Harsch’s assertion that 
“the implications of the Papal mes- 
sage were discussed at State De- 
partment conferences and at the 
White House in two meetings on 
successive days between the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Dulles. That is, the 
Vatican had made a move in the 
affairs of nations sufficiently impor- 
tant to constitute a state matter for 








discussion at the highest levels in 
Washington. It was what the diplo- 
mats call a ‘demarche,’ a move 
which injects a new element into 
existing situations and calls for re- 
consideration of old policies.” 


Japan’s Peace Envoy 

Keeping in mind the Pope’s in- 
dependent and universal approach 
to this problem, let us now examine 
what happened when he granted an 
audience to Japan’s special envoy, 
Professor Masatoshi Matsushita. 

The Pope received Professor Mat- 
sushita on April 14. As far as I 
know, no record of the interview 
was published. But the very fact 
that the audience was granted gave 
some grounds for the assertion that 
the Pope supported the Japanese 
demand that the British cancel the 
Christmas Island H-bomb tests. 
Even the usually accurate New 
York Times Rome correspondent, 
Paul Hoffmann, stated a month 
later that Professor Matsushita 
“sought and obtained Pius XII’s en- 
couragement for his government’s 
protest against the proposed British 
H-bomb tests.” The Times’ “News 
of the Week in Review” had al- 
ready said flatly that the Pope sup- 
ported the Japanese. 

Now, in a matter of such delicacy 
and importance, it is imperative that 
we do not go beyond the facts. 
What are they? Some time after the 
audience, from which no communi- 
qué issued, the Pope delivered to 
the Professor a short note, to which 
was appended an “exhibit” contain- 
ing very brief summaries of nine 
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Papal statements on nuclear ener 
made between 1941 and 1956, 
precise diplomatic meaning of both 
note and “exhibit” can only be de. 
termined by the most careful study, 
First, the note does not mention 
the British H-bomb tests, nor any 
request for support from the Jap. 
anese envoy. It begins by observing 
that the destructive power of n- 
clear weapons has now become 
tentially unlimited. It deplores the 
fact that “both sides” are increasing | 
the terror in the world by exchang. | 
ing nuclear threats. It urges that | 
“scientists of all nations and all 
beliefs” to master nuclear ener. 
gies for “the service of man” instead 
of wasting scientific “activity, labor 
and materials” in preparation fora 
world catastrophe. The note ends 
with this sentence: “Scientific, eco- 
nomic, industrial and even political | 
organizations should support with al | 
their power efforts aiming towarl 
the use of these energies on a scale | 
adaptable to human needs.” 
Although the translation of this | 
note could, I suspect, be improved, 
the statement as a whole could | 
hardly be more generalized. 


The Attached “Exhibit” 


The curious device of attaching 
to the Papal note an exhibit of nine 
earlier Papal statements on nucleat 
activity is less curious when we look | 
at some of the statements them- 
selves. 

Under the year 1955, we read in 
the exhibit: “In an address given 
on Easter Sunday, April 10, 1958, 
to the crowd gathered in St. Peters 
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Square, the Holy Father warned the 
world of the tragic consequences 
which could derive from progress 
achieved in the nuclear field, de- 
nouncing not only their fatal ap- 
plications toward purposes of war, 
but also the no less damaging ef- 
fects which could result from them 
in the field of genetics.” 

Again, under 1955: “In his Christ- 
mas Message the same year, His 
Holiness, speaking on peace, set 
forth the progress achieved in nu- 
clear weapons and underlined the 
necessity for an international agree- 
ment to simultaneously put an end 
to atomic experiments, to renounce 
atomic weapons and to institute ef- 
fective control of nuclear arms. In 
this message, full of far-reaching 
exhortations and warnings, the Holy 
Father openly declared that he is in 
favor of a cessation of nuclear ex- 
periments.” 

Note that last sentence above. It 
is the closest reference made to the 
subject of the Japanese envoy’s re- 
cent visit to the Vatican. But it does 
not support the Japanese demand 
for unilateral (i.e., British) cessation 
of testing of H-bombs. If he had 
wanted to do that, he could have 
used the sentence above separately, 
in the body of the note itself, and 
then added: “But this (the Christ- 
mas Island tests by the British) is a 
nuclear experiment. Therefore, I am 
in favor of its cessation.” 


Intent of the Pope 


I know it is risky business to try 
to interpret the intent of another, 
especially when that other is the 
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Pope. But this is my personal ex- 
planation of why he used the novel 
device of the “exhibit” attached to 
his note to Professor Matsushita. 
The Pope wanted to show that he 
understood and sympathized with 
the Japanese fears over the effects 
of radioactive fall-out from H-bomb 
tests. Also, he wanted to remind 
them, delicately, that he had warned 
against it and had urged measures 
against it two years previously. At 
the same time, he wanted to make 
it clear that he could not join in a 
demand that the British, in effect, 
disarm unilaterally, and still remain 
consistent with his 1955 proposal of 
an international package deal. 

By means of the “exhibit,” the 
Pope showed that he intended to 
maintain his independent position 
which he still hoped both East and 
West would finally agree to. I think 
he did maintain that position intact 
and that the Japanese, who are far 
from obtuse, understood from his 
necessarily roundabout response why 
he could not officially go any 
farther with them. 

I mentioned earlier that there are 
significant features in the Pope’s 
position on nuclear arms which are 
possessed by neither the East nor 
the West. I want to discuss three of 
those features here, not only to in- 
dicate his universal, independent ap- 
proach to the problem of peace, but 
also to indicate the realism of his 
position based on astonishingly exact 
and accurate knowledge of nuclear 
facts. 

First, I think the Pope has spoken 
out more candidly, more vigorously, 
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and earlier about the dangers of 
uncontrolled nuclear energy than 
any other public figure in the world. 
In the matter of radioactive fall- 
out hazard from H-bomb tests, it is 
notorious that our Government sup- 
pressed the facts concerning the ex- 
tent of the fall-out from the March 
1, 1954 H-bomb test until Feb. 15, 
1955. Yet, the Pope accurately de- 
scribed what had happened in his 
Easter Message of April 18, 1954. 


American newspapers, comment- 
ing on the Pope’s Easter Message of 
1954, thought he had been referring 
to the old fission-fusion, two-stage 
H-bomb. Now, more than three 
years later, after we have learned 
of the existence of a three-stage, 
fission-fusion-fission, or “dirty” bomb 
which propels radioactive particles 
into the stratosphere, we recognize 
that this is the bomb the Pope was 
talking about at Easter, 1954, when 
he said: 


They [“new destructive arms of un- 
precedented violence”] are now cap- 
able, with artificially radioactive iso- 
topes of extended average life, of pol- 
luting in a lasting manner the atmos- 
phere, the land, and also the oceans, 
even where those areas are very distant 
from the ones directly stricken and 
contaminated by the nuclear explosions 
. Before the eyes of a terrified 
world, there is presented a preview of 
gigantic destruction, of extensive terri- 
tories rendered uninhabitable and un- 
fit for human use—over and above the 
biological consequences that can result, 
either by the changes brought about b 
germs and micro-organisms, or throug 
the uncertain effect which a prolonged 
radioactive stimulus can have upon 
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' 
greater organisms, including man, an{| 
upon their future offspring. 


We might ask how much further 
advanced might be both scientific 
research and public knowledge 
about the hazards of fall-out if we 
had begun the current “great de. 
bate” back when the Pope first 
raised the question. We would prob- 
ably have had the hearings of the 
Holifield subcommittee on fall-out 
hazards at least a year earlier. 


No Balance of Terror 


Another distinctive feature of the 
Pope’s position was his early opposi- 
tion to the formula for peace popv- 
larized by Sir Winston Churchill- 
the so-called “peace of mutual ter- 
ror.” This “balance of terror” theory 
is closely allied to the belief in 
this country that “the deterrent of | 
massive retaliatory nuclear power’ | 
is our best guarantor of peace. 

The Pope rejected this thinking in 
his 1954 Easter Message when he 
asked: “When will the rulers of na- 
tions realize that peace cannot con- 
sist in an exasperating and costly | 
relationship of reciprocal terror?” | 

In this connection, we might be 
encouraged by Russell Baker's re- 
mark in a Washington dispatch to 
the New York Times of June 2 that 


implicit in President Eisenhower's im- 
passioned warnings that the thermont- 

clear arms race is impossible is the | 
suggestion that he has little faith in the 
lasting efficacy of the vaunted deter | 
rence policy. He seems to be arguing 
that the deterrent cannot work pet 
manently, that the constant race 0 
keep up must lead to ultimate war. 
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“Unprecedented Violence” 


The third distinctive feature of 
the Pope’s position is his insistence 
that it is the arms race that must 
be stopped. During the first ten 
years of his pontificate, he called 
for “mutual progressive disarma- 
ment” as a prime prerequisite of 
peace. But he changed his appeal 
when the competition for what he 
calls the “ABC” weapons (atomic, 
bacteriological and chemical) be- 
came intensified. Disarmament in 
the traditional sense of a balanced 
cutback in arms and force levels is, 
of course, still desirable, but for the 
Pope the great threat to civilization 
lies in the race for “new destructive 
weapons of unprecedented  vio- 
lence.” 


This new arms race does not con- 
sist, essentially, in the continuing 
production of conventional or even 
of already developed unconven- 
tional weapons, but in the continu- 
ing competition for even more de- 
structive unconventional weapons 
and their delivery systems. 


The Pope warned about this race 
in portentous terms in his Easter 
Message of April 1, 1956: 


Every day marks a melancholy step 
forward on this tragic road, a haste to 
arrive first, alone, with greater ad- 
vantage. The human race almost loses 
_ of being able to stop this homi- 
cidal, this suicidal madness. To in- 
crease the alarm and terror, there have 
been developed modern radio-guided 
missiles, capable of traversing enormous 
distances, to carry total destruction to 
men and things by means of atomic 
weapons. In order, then, that nations 
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may be checked in this race toward the 
abyss, we once again raise our voice, 
asking for light and strength from the 
Risen Christ for those who control the 
destinies of nations. 


The Missile Race 


This “race toward the abyss,” 
then, is the race today for missiles 
and for hydrogen-bomb warheads 
that will fit into these missiles. Un- 
fortunately, those “who control the 
destinies of nations” are doing very 
little to stop this missile race. You 
mustn’t mention missiles when you 
talk about disarmament. The Pope 
mentioned missiles three and a half 
months before the United States 
first referred to them officially in the 
United Nations. 

On this occasion, at the closing 
session of the U.N. Assembly in 
July, 1956, U.S. Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge voiced a warning re- 
markable both for its candor and 
its urgency. 

“We cannot afford to let much 
more time go by,” said Ambassador 
Lodge. “The long-range guided mis- 
sile is already looming on the scene. 
When it becomes a standard weap- 
on, no nation would have more than 
15 minutes to get ready to defend 
itself and to hit back . . . We must 
act before these deadly missiles are 
poised in hidden nests ready to 
strike—and before the problem of 
nuclear control becomes too dif- 
fuse and too unstable to handle.” 

After Mr. Lodge’s burst of can- 
dor, the United States planners re- 
treated to the safety of euphemisms. 
The nuclear arms race once more 
became the “nuclear threat” and in 
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our Jan, 14, 1957, disarmament pro- 
posals, missiles became “space ob- 
jects” and vague remarks were made 
about their international control. 
And now, in London, apparently 
missiles do not figure at all in the 
“partial, first steps” we are offering 
to take. 


Deploying the Missiles 

This last is most disturbing. For, 
while the London negotiators hag- 
gle over their partial first steps, the 
missile-makers of Russia, Great 
Britain and the United States work 
steadily at their crash programs, 
achieving one break-through after 
another. When one, or all, success- 
fully test and mass-produce inter- 
continental ballistic missiles with H- 
bomb warheads, and when _ they 
have operationally deployed them— 
“poised them in hidden nests” in Mr. 
Lodge’s words—we will have reached 
the point where we now are with 
regard to H-bombs. 

That is, we have given up hope 
of an agreement to dismantle ex- 
isting stockpiles of H-bombs, be- 
cause it is now officially acknowl- 
edged that no inspection system 
could detect bombs hidden in de- 
fiance of the agreement. So far as 
operationally deployed missiles are 
concerned, authorities now claim it 
would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to find all of them. 

Theoretically there is still time 
to stop the missile race. The test- 
ing period is just beginning and 
hundreds of tests will have to be 
made before a trustworthy missile 
is ready for mass production. 
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Practically I am afraid that the! 
missile-making countries have made i 7 
such heavy commitments, both! ?° 


strategic and financial, that it would 
require a miracle of political cour) “e 
age to enable the rulers of nation! li 
to stop the “homicidal, suicidal a ert 
ness”—the “race toward the abyss”) °™ 
A short time ago Secretary off “™ 
Defense Charles Wilson was report. | 
ed in a news conference as stating | 
that the London negotiations would 
not affect our guided missile pro- | 
ram. 
I should like, as a final point | 
to re-emphasize something I have | 
only briefly referred to in this ar- | 
ticle-that is, the Pope’s aan | 
tional, universal approach to the | 
problem of world peace. 


Security “for All” 


If there is anyone in the world 
“who speaks for man” in what 
Atomic Energy Commissioner Thon: | 
as E. Murray calls “the predicament | 
of our age” it is Pope Pius XII. He 
is forever appealing to the “rules| : 
of the nations” in behalf of “all the} 
peoples,” the “peoples of the world” |; 
“humanity” and the “human race’ | 

Lest this claim be considered’, 
parti pris, let me quote Mr. Harsch) 
again in his commentary in the , 
Christian Science Monitor on the | 
1955 Christmas Message of the | 
Pope: 

A third difference, although again 4 
very subtle one, [between the Pa 

and U.S. positions] is — ‘ 
the Papal statement that the objective 
of a search for an atomic weapons bat}, 
is that “equal security be established 
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for all.” The objective of United States 
policy on atomic weapons is, of course, 
security for the United States and for 
its allies. When the Vatican speaks of 


' “equal security” and “for all” it is 


eliminating a moral line between West- 
erners and Easterners. It is, in fact, 
embracing people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, even when they are Communists, 
within the human family. 


Contrary, then, to the views of 
Lord Cherwell and of others who 
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would adopt his views, the Pope is 
hardly the ignorant, Communist- 
beguiled or Communist-inspired 
Johnny-come-lately to the problem 
of the nuclear arms race. His words 
and his actions through the years 
have been distinguished for their 
knowledgeableness and universality. 
He has proved to be a sagacious, ex- 
perienced, foresighted and coura- 
geous counselor whose advice we 
should neither disdain nor distort. 


The Trend to Materialism 


Social theory, accepting the depersonalized view of man, tends to- 
ward either one of two extremes. Either it looks upon man as nothing 
else but the ultimate granule of society, whose only end and purpose is 
the welfare of this society, even to the direct killing of useless members; 
or, opposing the all-powerful, compulsory, and all-embracing State, it 
endows the individual with the license to do what he pleases without 
any responsibility to anyone above him. Even economic theory, with the 
commendable intentions of alleviating conditions of degrading poverty 
among the masses and guaranteeing economic and social security to all, 
only too often forgets that man does not live by bread alone, that he is 
more than a machine. All the dignity of human labor is lost where the 
worker is considered nothing but a “hand” or a “brain” or a “stomach.” 
Yet we all know how far such ideas have spread and how often they are 
acted upon either consciously or unconsciously. If many are unaware of 
the ultimate reasons which move them in their thinking as well as in 
their actions, it only proves how the spirit of technology, which, we 
must see, is the spirit of materialism, has succeeded in pervading the 
minds of men in our day. Is it any wonder then that Pope Pius XI 
said in 1931: “Matter comes out of the factory ennobled, and men too 
often debased”? Peter Mueller, S.J., in the CANADIAN MESSENGER OF THE 
SacreD Heart, August, 1957. 
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Does the oath taken by « 
Roman Catholic bishop of 
the United States automat. 
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Mr. Stanley Lichtenstein, 
Research Director 

Church and State Review, 

1633 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Lichtenstein: 


Department of State 
Washington 25, D.C. 
July 29, 1957 ' 


N YOUR letter of July 17, 1957, you refer to two statements alleged to 
I have been made by “high-ranking officials” of the State Departments | 
Legal Division concerning the Vatican. The two statements whic 
are alleged to have been made are: 1) that the United States has “recog 
nized the Vatican as a sovereign foreign state since the Lateran Treaty | 
of 1929”; and 2) that such recognition does not require registration 0 
American bishops under the Foreign Agents Registration Act, or revoc | 
tion of the citizenship of Americans serving as Vatican diplomats, be | 
cause “no . . . oath to the Vatican state seems to be required for thos 
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It is not known who the “high-ranking officials” referred to in 
your letter are. In any event, it does not appear that anybody in the 
Office of the Legal Adviser made the precise statements referred to in 
your letter. 


So far as the first proposition goes, it is true only in the sense of recog- 
nition of the fact, acknowledged by all leading authorities on interna- 
tional law, that the State of Vatican City is a sovereign state which be- 
came a formal member of the family of nations by virtue of the Lateran 
Treaty of 1929. For example, Hyde in his International Law Chiefly as 
Interpreted and Applied by the United States, says that “the Vatican 
State . . . in consequence of the treaty attained membership in the fam- 
ily of nations” (Vol. 1, p. 26). Similarly, another authority classifies the 
Vatican City along with Monaco and Liechtenstein as “very small, but 
full sovereign states” (Oppenheim’s International Law, Lauterpacht, 
Vol. 1, 7th Ed., p. 232). 


However, the United States has never extended formal recognition to 
the State of Vatican City or to its Government. Such recognition is 
agreed by all authorities to be a matter primarily and essentially of inten- 
tion. The intention to recognize another government may be express or 
implied. Express recognition usually takes the form of a notification or 
declaration clearly announcing the intention of recognition, such as a 
note addressed to the state or government which has requested recogni- 
tion. No such action has ever been taken by the United States. Since 
recognition is a matter of intention and important legal consequences 
follow therefrom, it is not to be implied except from acts of an unequiv- 
ocal character, such as to leave no doubt as to the intention of the state 
performing the act to recognize the other government officially. 


Lauterpacht states that the only legitimate occasions for implying rec- 
ognition are: (a) conclusion of a bilateral treaty such as a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, regulating comprehensively the 
relations between the two states; (b) the formal initiation of diplomatic 
relations; and (c) probably, the issue of a consular exequatur (Oppen- 
heim’s International Law, Vol. 1, 7th Ed., p- 143). 


None of these actions has ever been taken by the United States with 
respect to Vatican City. References in Acts of Congress to the State of 
Vatican City, as in the Act of July 22, 1938, 52 Stat. 1163, and the Act 
of July 3, 1956 (Public Law 656, 84th Congress, 2nd Session), which is 
mentioned in your letter, can constitute no more than a recognition by 
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the Congress of the fact that the State of Vatican City exists as an inter 
national entity. 

The Act of Congress to which you refer authorizing Representative 
McCormack and Rooney “to accept and wear the award of the Eccles 
astical Order of Saint Gregory the Great, with the rank of Knight Con. 
mander with Star” contains no reference to the State of Vatican City no) 
does it contain any reference to “papal subjects” as your letter suggest: 
Again, the most that can be inferred from this kind of legislation is tha 
the Congress of the United States, like all authorities on internation 
law, recognizes the fact that Vatican City is a sovereign state. 

With respect to the second proposition referred to in your letter, the | 
Foreign Agents Registration Act is administered by the Department «| 
Justice and not by the State Department; and any questions concerning 
its applicability to American bishops should be taken up with that De 
partment. However, the Department has never understood that cardinaks 
bishops and priests of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States | 
are agents of a foreign government. 

With respect to the citizenship of Archbishop Muench, who is serving 
as papal nuncio to Germany, the whole question of the effect of serving | 
as a papal nuncio on the citizenship of American bishops was discusse | 
at length both orally and in writing with your contributing editor, Mr 
Paul Blanshard, several years ago. Mr. Blanshard had contended thit 
Archbishop Gerald O’Hara, who was serving as papal nuncio to the | 
Irish Republic, has expatriated himself under either Section 349 (a) (2) 
or Section 349 (a) (4) (B) of the Immigration and Nationality Act | 
Those provisions are as follows: | 
Sec. 349 (a) From and after the effective date of this Act a person who isi I 


national of the United States whether by birth or naturalization, shall lox 


his nationality by . . . (2) taking an oath or making an affirmation or othe 
formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign state or a political subdivision 
thereof; or . . . (4) . . . (B) accepting, serving in, or performing the dutie 


of any office, post, or employment under the government of a foreign state 
or a political subdivision thereof, for which office, post, or employment a 
oath, affirmation, or declaration of allegiance is required . . . / 


In replying to Mr. Blanshard, the Department stated that it had mt) 
been alleged that Archbishop O’Hara took any oath or made any afi 
mation or formal declaration of allegiance to a foreign state after Decet 
ber 24, 1952, the effective date of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and that, consequently, there was no evidence that Section 349 (a) (2 
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ite. of the Act had any applicability to him. With respect to Section 
349 (a) (4) (B), the Department stated that it had no evidence of any 
tive) law or regulation requiring papal nuncios to take an oath, affirmation, or 
les declaration of allegiance to the State of Vatican City, nor did it have 
‘om-| any evidence that they took any such oath, affirmation, or declaration. 
‘no’ Mr. Blanshard himself had furnished no such evidence; and in the 
est, absence of any evidence of this kind, the Department concluded that 
tht there was no basis for holding that the position of papal nuncios was 
ioml| one “under the government of a foreign state . . . for which . . . an 
oath, affirmation, or declaration of allegiance is required.” 


oe Mr. Blanshard further asserted that all papal nuncios are required to 
ming | be bishops and that all bishops take an oath of alleigiance to the Pope. 
De | Jn support of this proposition. Mr. Blanshard submitted the very same 
‘nak | ath which you quoted in your letter from an Irish publication. Mr. 
tates}  Blanshard was informed that this is not the form of oath taken by bish- 

ops in the United States and the Department enclosed for his informa- 
rving} tion a copy in Latin with an English translation of the oath taken by 
rving| bishops in the United States, expressing the view that the oath is not an 
used | ath of allegiance to a foreign state within the meaning of the statutes 
Mr,’ of the United States relating to expatriation. 


1 In this connection, the Department stated that it did not understand 


(3) | that the statutes of the United States relating to expatriation were in- 

“| tended to provide that all American citizens who take the bishop’s oath 
_ and thereafter take up a residence abroad thereby expatriate themselves 
\ and that it was not aware that it had ever been seriously contended 
ois: that the bishop’s oath had such an effect. 


ee Mr. Blanshard subsequently requested information as to where the 


ivisin  bishop’s oath could be obtained, and we referred him to an official 
dutis| ecclesiastical publication entitled “The Order Followed in the Consecra- 
1 state tion of a Bishop According to the Roman Pontifical,” published by the 
ent # | Cathedral Library Association, New York, 1932. The Department called 
Mr. Blanshard’s attention to the fact that in an introduction to this pub- 
.d nt} lication the following statement was made concerning the oath: “The 
» afir-| form of oath embodied in this manual is that prescribed for the Bishops 
ecen-' Of the United States in the Second Council of Baltimore” and referred 
y Ac, him to the Latin text of the oath in the published Acta et Decreta cf the 
) (2) Second Council of Baltimore. 


Act. | 
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It is hoped that the information contained herein will help to clarify 
the issues raised in your letter. 


Sincerely yours, 
Loftus E. Becker 
The Legal Adviser 


+t 


Faith and Private Judgment 


One effect of the breakdown of the medieval synthesis and the long | 
subsequent dominance of Protestantism in our culture is that consciously 
or not, many people take it for granted that a man’s religion is his pri- 
vate concern, that belief and religious practice are in essence entirely 
and exclusively his own affair. No creature, it is held, may “come be 
tween my soul and God.” The religious witness and experience of others | 
may indeed help to direct my mind towards God; but in the act of | 
religion I am a solitary individual, responsible immediately and solely | 
to God himself. Religion is “what a man does with his solitariness,” no 
one’s business but his own, something into which no other man has any i 
right to intrude. 

The very term “Catholic faith” expresses the difference between this | 
idea of religion and the teaching of the Catholic Church. The word | 
catholic means universal, and the Catholic faith is the faith not originally | 
of individual Catholics but of the whole body to which they belong and 
from which they learn it. It is something that existed and was believed | 
before the individual believed it. It is the common faith of a whole 
society, which the individual accepts and assimilates and makes his 
own. Though thus assimilated by individuals, it does not cease to be 4 
common faith, but becomes a spiritual bond uniting all the Church's 
members in a common mind, the “mind of the Church.” It is something 
distinct, not only in its object but in its nature, from my literary tastes, 
my aesthetic preferences, or my political opinions. My faith is only the 
Catholic faith if I accept it in its pre-existent wholeness, precisely be | 
cause in its totality and in each of its items it is the faith of the whole | 
body, and not precisely because each item of it has commended itself | 
separately to my private judgment.—The Abbot of Downside in the | 
DownswE Review, Spring, 1957. 
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Unless our foreign economic 
policy recognizes obligations 
which transcend narrowly 
conceived selfish interests, 
then we deserve to be 
weighed and judged in the 
same balance as Russia. 


“Who Is My Neighbor?” 


James L. Vizzarp, S.J. 
Vice President 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference 


Y NAME is Father James L. 

Vizzard, S.J., with residence 
at Georgetown University. I appear 
before you today as vice president 
of the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference and as treasurer and 
member of the executive council of 
the Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace. 

I want to thank the committee 
for its courtesy in giving us the op- 
portunity to express our observa- 
tions and convictions on the Mutual 
Security program. I would also like 
to ne the committee for 
its wisdom and its deep insight into 
reality. By the very fact that these 
hearings are now being conducted 


the committee makes plain its judg- 
ment that, in the grave and basic 
decisions we as a nation must make, 
moral and spiritual considerations 
not only are pertinent but, when 
everything else is said and done, 
are overriding. 

In consultation with Dr. C. J. 
Nuesse, who will appear here on 
June 5, it was determined that our 
testimony might conveniently be di- 
vided into two distinct parts. It will 
be my function and privilege to pre- 
sent the teachings of the Church, 
i. e., the ideas and principles that 
influence the practical judgments 
made by informed Catholics on is- 
sues such as we are facing today. 


°A statement on the Mutual Security program before the Foreign Affairs Committee, 


House of Representatives, May 28, 1957. 
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His testimony will present the con- 
crete evidence of Catholic convic- 
tions in the form principally of 
statements and policy resolutions of 
Catholic organizations and spokes- 
men. He will also offer specific rec- 
ommendations on the Mutual Secur- 
ity program which have come from 
the same sources. 

My comments on the military as- 
pects of the Mutual Security pro- 
gram will be brief. To be sure, they 
also have their moral implications, 
but their justification, as has recently 
been clearly explained, lies chiefly 
in our own urgent defense needs. 
What previously has been presented 
under the guise of “foreign” aid is 
now seen to be largely American 
aid, and should be so billed. We 
have here, to put it directly, a very 
cheap way to buy ourselves essen- 
tial military security. No doubt in 
this phase of our defense program, 
as very likely in others, some money 
can be saved by careful planning 
and administration. But we might 
well ask ourselves if we can afford 
to haggle or to try to make political 
advantage over a relatively few dol- 
lars when our lives may be at stake. 

Neither will I spend any time on 
the more technical budgetary, fiscal 
or administrative details of econom- 
ic development and technical assis- 
tance. As I understand the chief 
purpose of these hearings, it is to 
re-establish, to emphasize, even to 
dramatize the moral and religious 
bases of our programs. It is the mo- 
tivation and the spirit rather than 
the details which are under con- 
sideration today. 
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Motives for Aid 


As everyone here is quite aware, 
a great variety of reasons have been 
given to explain and justify the Mu- 
tual Security program: Our expand- 
ing economy demands 


al. We need to win friends and 
thus bolster our national security. 
We need strong allies to check fur- 
ther Communist expansion. If we 
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overseas , 
markets and sources of raw materi- 


don’t help, the Communists will. As | 
a last resort, appeal has been made | 
to our fears. Our flesh has been | 


made to creep with vivid warnings 
of the horrors all of us may suffer 
and few of us may survive if we 
fail to support this program ade- 
quately. 


No one would reasonably ques- 
tion the validity and even urgency 
of each of these motives, for they 
reflect different aspects of our na- 


tional interest. But it has been the | 


discouraging experience of many of 
us that where we have suggested 
that moral motivation might be 
more urgent, and even more practi- 


cal, patronizing “realists” have tried | 


to embarrass us into silence. They 
clearly imply or even bluntly state 
that charity and justice have no real 
pertinence to the issues, that these 
virtues represent only the senti- 
mental idealism of international “do- 


gooders.” Moral interest, they claim, 
has nothing to do with national in- | 
terest, and they'd be happy if we | 


wouldn’t complicate the matter. 


This attitude is a strange one in | 


a nation founded by men who $0 
clearly spelled out the moral basis 
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of our political society. The found- 
ing fathers understood that our na- 
tional interest is a much broader 
concept and reality than is em- 
braced by military security, political 
stability and economic advantage. 
For, unless our nation has interests 
and responsibilities rooted in moral 
principles, just how do we differ 
from the arbitrary “legality” of 
totalitarian states? Unless our na- 
tional interest is based upon moral 
interest, our society and our objec- 
tives can claim no superiority over 
those of the communist nations. Un- 
less our foreign economic policy 
recognizes opportunities and obliga- 
tions which far transcend narrowly 
conceived selfish and temporary in- 
terests then do we not deserve to be 
weighed and judged by the world, 
and by God, in the same balance 
as Russia? 

What’s more, even in the terms 
of narrowly conceived national in- 
terest, motives of justice and char- 
ity have validity and value. It is 
my conviction, and I believe the 
results of these hearings will bear 
me out, that the Mutual Security 
program will win much more sin- 
cere and practical approval from 
our citizens if it is explained and 
undertaken in terms of moral and 
religious conviction. In very con- 
crete political terms, I believe that 
taxpayers and voters will respond 
more quickly and more heartily to 
this kind of appeal than to any 
other. 

Moreover, again in terms of actu- 
al achievement of our goals, pro- 
grams undertaken for and guided 
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by these motives are far more likely 
to achieve, as by-products, the stat- 
ed aims of our foreign policy. It is 
the universal experience of mankind 
that gratitude and friendship can- 
not be bought. Neither individuals 
nor nations can be bribed into se- 
cure alliances. But disinterested ser- 
vice, genuine love, rarely fails to 
call forth a similar response. If we 
want friends and dependable allies, 
we will win them only if we can 
make it plain that we are interested 
in them for their own sake, and for 
God’s. 


On the conviction, therefore, that 
whether national interests be con- 
ceived either narrowly or broadly, 
moral and religious considerations 
are pertinent, I would like to ex- 
plore these sources. 


Dives and Lazarus 


Start from the fact that, while we 
and those in the world’s relatively 
few other favored countries have 
been likely in our prayer to pass 
unthinkingly over the the petition, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
in large parts of the world hun- 
dreds of millions have known no 
prayer more urgent. Hunger, pov- 
erty, disease and death have been 
their daily bread. 


To this situation contrast the fact 
that we have an enormously pro- 
ductive economy, that as a people 
we possess a disproportionate share 
of this world’s wealth, that we en- 
joy a standard of living almost in- 
tolerably superior to that of a great 
portion of the world’s people. 
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What, then, are our moral obliga- 
tions? 

I'm sure that we would not sub- 
scribe to the proposition that God 
created the resources of this world 
for the exclusive benefit of those 
who might have had the power to 
seize them, or the luck to stumble 
upon them, or the good fortune to 
be born into them. I am sure we 
would agree that it would be su- 
preme egoism for us to assume that 
God has granted us such material 
riches for our own use alone. We 
are not members of some kind of 
exclusive club, the sole residents of 
a high-walled garden of paradise, 
somehow specially chosen of God 
to enjoy the best of His creation 
while the great bulk of mankind 
struggles outside for a meager and 
precarious subsistence. 


One of Christ’s parables comes to 
mind: Dives and Lazarus. We have 
no reason to expect that the fate of 
a nation which might scorn the obli- 
gations which go with wealth will 
be any different than that of the 
man whose very name_ implies 
wealth, selfishly and exclusively en- 
joyed. In today’s world no one could 
mistake what nation is cast in the 
role of Dives. 


It is also a fact, and it should be 
a disturbing one, that in the only 
portrayal of the final judgment 
which we have from Christ’s own 
lips, the decision of the judge is 
based on the very simple and direct 
criterion: Did you feed the hungry, 
clothe the naked, heal the sickP We 
have no reason to believe that na- 
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tions will be judged on any other 
basis. 

A simple sense of decency and 
justice must convince us that we 
possess God’s bounty not only that 
we might enjoy it ourselves but also 


that we might share it. In God’ ' 


sight, we are His stewards. He has 
given us the opportunity and re- 


sponsibility and privilege to use His | 


blessings so that all might benefit. 
Justice suggests, demands, that 
wealth be administered to the wel- 
fare of all; and, if Christian teach- 
ing means anything, this is true of 
nations as well as individuals. 


But there are higher motives still 
than fear of judgment or the obliga- 
tions of justice. The law of love, 
the law of charity, which has been 
taught by all great religions, was 
summed up in the simple but dra- 
matic admonition of Christ, “Thou 
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shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” | 
And we were not left in doubt as | 


to who is our neighbor. The lesson 
of the parable of the Good Samari- 
tan is that every man is our neigh- 
bor, even the stranger by the side 
of the road in a far-away land. The 
works of charity do not demand a 
passport. The obligations of charity 
do not end at our own shores. Our 
neighbor is any man who needs our 
help wherever he may be found and 
reached; and when he is found love 
dictates that we approach him, as it 
were, with an apology for having 
come so late to help him. 


Someone who may have heard 
these last words of mine may agree 


with their religious idealism but in- | 
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sist, perhaps sadly, that charity is 
the responsibility of individuals and 
not of states. Such a belief is com- 
mon, but it ignores the fact that 
states come into being to fulfill for 
us collectively what we cannot do 
individually. As individuals we are 
bound to charity towards all. But in 
a world so vast and complex, in 
our private capacities we cannot 
reach all who need and have a claim 
on our charity. The state, therefore, 
acts as our agent. When the state 
helps, it is ourselves helping. 

One is also rebuffed by some op- 
ponents of foreign aid who with an 
uncompromising air of finality re- 
mark, “Well, these giveaways have 
to stop. After all charity begins at 
home.” For them that ends the ar- 
gument. It is difficult to understand 
why, for the statement claims no 
more than that charity begins at 
home. It doesn’t end there. It is not 
completed and perfected until it 
reaches out to the farthest ends of 
the earth, and embraces in_ its 
warmth and love all who are in 
need. 

A number of other objections 
can be heard almost every day and 
can be read in almost any paper: 
We have not won friends; the coun- 
tries we have helped most are still 
“uncommitted”; our generosity is 
not appreciated. Somehow these ob- 
jections seem almost petulant and 
they have already been dealt with. 
Why should we expect friendship 
and gratitude, when in the past our 
aid has been explained and justified 
exclusively on the basis of our terms, 
our aims, our self-interest? 
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Others make the outraged charge 
that our foreign operations are shot 
through with inefficiency, boondog- 
gling and graft. There have been, I 
am sure, cases in which this has 
been true, and wherever it has been 
found it must be eradicated and 
every effort must be made to pre- 
vent its recurrence. But no honest 
critic can make a universal indict- 
ment. The people we have sent out 
and the operations we have con- 
ducted have been no better or 
worse than we find in our own coun- 
try. On the whole, a remarkable de- 
gree of integrity and success has 
characterized our activities up to 
now. 

Perhaps the loudest and most 
persistent objection we hear these 
days is that our economy can’t stand 
the strain, that we need tax cuts 
more than foreign handouts. Frank- 
ly, I don’t think we have to pay 
much attention to such nonsense. 
Our economy has stood, and, if 
called upon, could again stand the 
much greater strain and waste of 
war. We have not even begun to 
make the kind of sacrifices, personal 
and national, which we can sustain, 
and willingly sustain if we are con- 
vinced of their necessity. Moreover, 
the part of the Mutual Security funds 
which have been expended on tech- 
nical assistance and economic devel- 
opment have been very small indeed, 
and even if eliminated entirely could 
hardly lead to a perceptible tax cut. 
And if it were eliminated, or even 
significantly cut, I think we’d have 
a harder time living with our con- 
sciences and with the consequences 
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of our folly than we have now liv- dance we must make available to 
ing with our budget and taxes. others what we ourselves enjoy. In 


In the Mutual Security program, doing so, we are not called upon = 
we have the opportunity of provid- to sacrifice our own prosperity. In| sho, 
ing the world with one thing it des- the long run such sharing will re | ois 
perately needs: a shining example turn a hundredfold. poy 


of pure, undefiled and disinterested If we dedicate ourselves to a pro- _ 
service. Our aid is and should be gram for shared abundance, we may | 
recognized as an important factor never again be called upon to dedi- 

in stemming the advances of com- cate our lives and our wealth to a 

munism, but this program has an program of shared disaster. We be- 

importance independent of the _ lieve that here the United States has | 
Communist threat. We should do the opportunity and privilege to | 
the same things and even more even give moral leadership to the world | 
if communism were to disappear to- as it has provided political and mil- | 
morrow. As stewards of God’s abun- _ itary leadership. 


% 

l 
, firs 
“Unless the Lord Build .. .” It 

a 
The Church is far from indifferent to the social needs and problems | cru 
of modern man, as a brief acquaintance with the papal encyclicals and soc 
the statements of the bishops amply prove. She is first in line to try to | isn 

alleviate the lot of the poor or downtrodden. Yet her remedies are in | 
harmony with the law of God and nature. Family allowances, better | - 
and bigger housing, a family wage—not the dissemination of contra- a 
ceptive advice—are the tools she would work with. Believing that Divine a 
Providence works in the events of men and that the course of history is It 
the judgment of God, she holds little hope for any movement or system ‘a 
that operates outside the laws of God. She believes that here as always It 
the claims of human nature are best served by the ways of grace. It is tir 
naturalism, not grace, which finally destroys nature. Only contraception: | an 
ists will destroy the family. “Unless the Lord build the house, they a 
labor in vain that build it” (Ps. 126).—The Provence Visitor, May tr 
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In the nature of things the 
use of power brings with it 
the danger of the abuse of it. 
Neither labor nor industry is 
an exception to this rule. 


The American Labor Movement’ 


F YOU were to ask “What is the 

American Labor Movement?” the 
first frank answer would have to be: 
It is a compound of contradictions; 
a mixture of rugged virtue and 
crude vices; a thoroughly human 
social institution of splendid ideal- 
ism and stark realism. 

The paradoxes concealed beneath 
its surface play havoc with one’s 
ability to describe it. It is a sound 
idea to be freely developed and a 
restless force to be firmly controlled. 
It is a noble ideal to be realized and 
a stubborn reality to be lived with. 
It is democracy in essence and, at 
times, dictatorship in action. It is 
an endless yearning for justice and 
a sharp gnawing for power. In all 
truth, it can be characterized as a 
cross-section of American industrial 


Wi Jj. Sorts, S.J. 
Director, 

St. Peter's Institute 

of Industrial Relations 


life, good and bad, every phase of 
which has been borrowed from or is 
reflected in its counterpart, organ- 
ized management, and in American 
society generally. 

There may be certain types of sin 
which could be called characteristic 
of the labor movement. The trade 
unionists, however, have no monop- 
oly on evil. Their misdeeds may be 
of a cruder kind than the moral 
lapses of others; they are not neces- 
sarily more malicious. The majority 
of the evil-doers actually have no 
right to the title of labor leader. 

The American labor movement 
is the largest and most complex free 
labor organization in the world. 
Reflected in its 16-million-member 
collectivity of citizens and aliens are 
all the traits and traditions, the per- 


*An address delivered at the Social Study Congress, Dublin, Ireland, June 27, 1957. 
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sonalities and the philosophies, the 
converging racial groups and their 
conflicting environments which go 
to make up the melting pot that is 
America, The economic, political 
and social activities, on the national 
plane and at the local level, are 
guided by 600,000 men and women 
exercising the responsibilities of of- 
fice. They represent 68,000 local 
unions each of which is affiliated to 
one of 139 national unions in their 
respective industrial fields. By a eu- 
phemism, a national union having 
some members in Canada, Alaska 
or Hawaii is designated as an “In- 
ternational.” 


Types of Unionism 


From trends the movement has 
taken in recent years some keen ob- 
servers discern three types of union- 
ism. They speak of economic union- 
ism, political unionism and a third 
brand which for the want of an 
uglier name they label “business” 
unionism. 

The term “economic unionist” is 
applied to the leader who sees in 
collective bargaining, i.e., the union- 
managment contract, the primary, 
the most effective and the most im- 
portant means for achieving trade 
union aims and objectives. 

The type termed “political union- 
ist” accepts collective bargaining as 
a primary function of the trade 
union, but places greater stress 
upon political action and govern- 
ment assistance at least as the main 
supplementary prop for the ac- 
complishment of overall aims. 

The distinction between the eco- 


nomic unionist and the political | 
unionist is not a clear-cut one. In| 
their practical application, the two 
theories overlap. Among the more 
important union officials it is a ques. 
tion of emphasis rather than of con- 
flict. Both George Meany and Wal- 
ter Reuther, the two recognized top | 
leaders, for instance, subscribe to 
both economic and political union- 
ism. It should be emphasized that 
both are motivated by and tenacious. 
ly cling to a good concept of trade 
union idealism. 

The third class, sponsors of the 
so-called “business unionism,” open- 
ly admit they are not interested in 
social reform or trade union philos- | 
ophy. Trade unionism and the op- 
portunity to capitalize on it for per- 
sonal gain is to them merely a 
“business.” The title “business union- 
ist” is attached to such individuals 
as a term of opprobrium. 

The philosophy of the business 
unionist has been aptly expressed | 
by Jimmy Hoffa, a power in the 
Teamsters Union, when he says, 
“I’m not interested in changing the 
world. Strength today lies in [eco- 
nomic] power and cash. There are 
two ways to engage in politics. One 
is to make speeches and the other 
to spend dough. We spend lots of 
dough.” 

What that man means, of course, 
is this: “Economic strength, not 
justice, is the norm and determining 
factor of industrial relations. Trade 
union ideals are a childish waste 
of time. If you have the strength 
of the strike for use against em- 
ployers and liberal donations for 
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political campaigns, you will come 
out on top.” 

I presume that some knowledge 
of the fantastic financial ventures 
of Dave Beck, President of the 
Teamsters International, by this 
time are known almost everywhere. 
At a minimum, $375,000 of union 
funds were surreptitiously taken 
from the union treasury by Mr. 
Beck, He claimed he merely “bor- 
rowed” the money (without inter- 
est). No record of the loans, how- 
ever, appeared in the union account- 
ing books. Nor had he made any 
move to repay the so-called loans 
until he learned that he was to be 
indicted for violation of Federal 
Tax Laws. The financial records of 
the Western Conference of Team- 
sters, from which the money had 
disappeared, for a period of four 
years covering the transactions, al- 
so mysteriously disappeared. In 
most devious way and with incred- 
ible cunning Mr. Beck made use of 
union finances to make a personal 
profit on real estate deals, mortgage 
transactions, brokerage fees, insur- 
ance premiums and other dubious 
and highly unethical activities, 

On the basis of this data, taken 
as testimony under oath before a 
Congressional Committee, last May 
21 Mr. Beck was expelled as a 
member of the National Executive 
Council of AFL-CIO and deprived 
of his office of a Vice-President of 
the Federation. Without doubt the 
name of Dave Beck will go down in 
union history as the business union- 
ist par excellence. Ironically, exploit- 
ing one of the greatest weaknesses 
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in American life, he had built up 
among those who worship before 
the idol of power, influence and 
money, a growing reputation for 
respectability. 


The Dual Labor Movement 


Actually what we have had in 
America for some number of years 
has been a dual labor movement— 
one of legitimate labor activity, con- 
stituting about 95 per cent of the 
movement, led and inspired by 
relatively good and honest men; the 
other five per cent a conglomera- 
tion of unscrupulous exploiters of the 
needs of the working people trading 
upon the democratic nature of the 
trade union organization. 

Unfortunately, until about a year 
and a half ago, it was extremely 
difficult for the general public to get 
a clear perspective in order to dis- 
tinguish one type from the other. 
Traditionally, the honest union of- 
ficial has been extremely hesitant 
to utter public criticism about any 
part of the movement. The reluc- 
tance on the part of the legitimate 
leaders to take a public stand 
against this menace in their midst 
was not due to any particular fear 
they might have had of the lawless 
elements. What influenced _ their 
thinking most was a fairly valid dis- 
trust of American lawmakers. 

From bitter experience, the trade 
union leaders knew the climate and 
the social environment of the Amer- 
ica in which they had carried on 
their struggle against tremendous 
odds for many years. They had wit- 
nessed too often, legislative and 








judicial action, presumedly intro- 
duced for the preservation of order, 
used as a weapon of hostility against 
proper and legitimate aims and ob- 
jectives. To turn against the rene- 
gades within their own ranks would 
have been to play into the hands of 
powerful forces who were ready to 
shackle the good with the bad. 

The condition, of course, could 
not be condoned. The  secularis- 
tic environment of commercialized 
America must be recognized to un- 
derstand it. Political expediency, the 
opiate of economic prosperity, quick- 
ly moving social changes, a disunited 
labor movement and a deterioration 
in law enforcement all contributed 
to the delay and delinquency in 
meeting the problem. 

It was evident, nevertheless, that 
sooner or later the volcano had to 
erupt. It has; and today the labor 
movement in America is going 
through a crisis the like of which 
has never before been seen in Amer- 
ican industry. 

A Struggle Shaping Up 

A stubborn, long drawn-out strug- 
gle is shaping up. The legitimate 
leaders of the labor unions are gird- 
ing for battle armed with a new 
weapon in the form of a Code of 
Ethics. The discredited elements in 
their midst are preparing to resist 
the reform move by every means, 
legal and economic, at their com- 
mand. Pressure groups and _ propa- 
gandists, both professional and 
amateur, hostile to the very prin- 
ciple of unionization are rallying 
their forces to prevail upon Con- 
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gress and various State Legislatures | 


to enact overly severe and extreme 
restrictive laws. 

A core of level-headed top union 
officials, represented by the AFL- 
CIO National Executive Council 
have had the good sense to call 


for help in the accounting of their | 


stewardship. As a matter of fact, 
so acute had become the need of 
reform that they cast to the winds 
their perennial apprehension of law- 


makers and practically invited, even | 
urged, the United States Senate to | 


institute a nation-wide investigation 
of union-management 


~ 


conditions, | 


The work of the Committee was | 


hardly a month old before indica- 
tions pointed to a national scandal 
of huge proportions, No one familiar 
with the field was taken too much 
by surprise. 

The misuse of power had become 


diffused, in varying degrees and in | 


different ways, by a relatively small, 


but active minority of union of- | 


ficials. Most of the offenders are 
to be found among the unions of the 


old AFL (American Federation of | 


Labor). The former CIO (Congress 
of Industrial Organizations), being 
younger and more democratic, is 
relatively free of the type of corrup- 
tion now under fire from both the 
Senate Committee and AFL-CIO 
itself. The focal point, and the one 
of greatest concern, centered on 
large sums of money held in trust 
by the unions in their treasuries. 
In the past decade or so, the 
labor movement had become strong 
not only economically and_political- 
ly; it had likewise accumulated f- 
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nancial assets, held in trust, running 
into billions of dollars. The allure- 
ment of unprotected money, of 
course, is as old as Adam. A small 
percentage of the least scrupulous 
began to siphon off sums from the 
resources of union welfare and in- 
surance funds, It was not petty lar- 
ceny, It was piracy in the grand 
manner—one or two incidents to the 
tune of about a million dollars. 
Paradoxically, the current Con- 
gressional investigation produced a 
most salutary effect even before it 
was formally established. Without 
doubt it quickened the day of a 
united labor movement in the United 
States. Two decades ago when, un- 
der the strong impetus of a pro- 
labor Administration in Washing- 
ton, organized labor was on the 
threshold of achieving a status of 
power and prestige it had never 
known before, the movement was 
split sharply into two contending 
factions. Differing deeply on the 
question of craft unionism versus 
the organization of the unskilled 


worker, the feud continued for 
twenty years. 
The resultant competition for 


members between the two did in- 
crease the numerical strength of 
both. But it was, at the same time, 
doing immeasurable harm to the 
spirit of solidarity, of brotherhood, 
of justice and charity. Unnumbered 
jurisdictional disputes between the 
two factions antagonized the public 
and strengthened the hand of anti- 
union critics in the press, in the 
Legislatures and among unsym- 
pathetic employers. 
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A year and a half ago, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1955, after many abortive at- 
tempts at reconciliation, including 
conciliatory efforts on the part of 
two Presidents of the United States, 
the House of Labor was again uni- 
fied as one family under one roof 
in a mighty and much praised 
merger. 

Lester Velie, a most competent 
labor commentator, in an article in 
the June, 1957 Reader’s Digest at- 
tributes the successful completion of 
the merger to four men: George 
Meany, Walter Reuther, David 
Dubinsky and Arthur Goldberg, at- 
torney to the Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, AFL-CIO. 

He correctly analyzes the basic 
cause of the stubborn split which 
kept the union movement apart. 
The conservative George Meany 
would entertain no thought of a 
merger while 20 per cent of the 
CIO was dominated by Communists. 
The liberal Walter Reuther, once 
the CIO was purged of the Com- 
munist poison, would consent to no 
peace plan until AFL was ready 
to move against the racketeer and 
criminal elements in its ranks. 

The impending Senate investiga- 
tion, like a sword of Damocles, I 
believe, lent to the peace talks the 
needed sense of urgency. Con- 
science and compelling circum- 
stances joined forces to unite the 
good and decent against the evil and 
corrupt in a struggle for survival. 


Freedom and Authority 


It has taken the leaders of labor 
in the United States seventy-five 
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years to learn that the principle of 
authority must be blended with the 
concept of freedom if any human 
organization is to function properly 
in a truly human society. The CIO 
learned the lesson faster than the 
old AFL. When faced with the 
prospect of Communist domination, 
Phil Murray and his confreres ex- 
pelled eleven Communist-controlled 
Internationals from their organiza- 
tion in 1949. The problems facing 
the present leadership of the merged 
unions are of a different nature and 
even more difficult to solve. 

The AFL-CIO is not in itself a 
gigantic labor union. It is a loose 
federation of 139 national unions to 
which the 68,000 local unions are 
respectively affiliated. The real 
power of the American labor move- 
ment is solidly entrenched in these 
139 national organizations. Since 
their inception, they have had prac- 
tically full autonomy. 

While the merger gave a new im- 
petus to the principle of self-disci- 
pline within the framework of free- 
dom, in actuality the power vested 
in the Federation itself to take ac- 
tion against the unethical union of- 
ficial is not proportionate to present 
needs. Basically, the problem is the 
perennial one of balance of power 
between centralized authority and 
the freedom of the autonomous, con- 
stituent bodies. The case of Dave 
Beck, President of the Teamsters In- 
ternational Union, points up the 
problem precisely. So extensively in 
conflict with the Code of Ethics had 
Mr. Beck’s conduct been, one could 
almost surmise that the pattern for 
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his > er Yet the Executive Cou. | 


cil of AFL-CIO was powerless to 
remove him as President of the 
Teamsters International. 

Here is the fly in the ointment. 


The National Executive Council has ° 


authority to reprimand, to order re- 
form or finally suspend or expel a 
union official guilty of violations of 


the new Code of Ethics. But it can- | 
not directly deprive him of official | 
position in his own national union, | 


It can deny him place as a Vice- 
President of the AFL-CIO, the Fed- 


~ 


eration. But the only final action of | 
discipline that the AFL-CIO can | 
take against an unworthy official of | 


a national or international union is 
to expel, not merely the individual 
offender, but the entire membership 
as well. So deeply ingrained, by tra- 
dition and temperament, is the con- 
cept of autonomy that any encroach- 


~ 


ment upon it is resented by even | 


the most worthy of the affiliated 
union leaders. 


The inability of the Federation | 
to discipline directly leaves the Ex. | 


ecutive Committee with the sole al- 


ternative of cutting off the entire | 
national union from the parent body. | 


How drastic can be the conse: | 


quences of this “all or nothing” ap- 
proach to self-discipline is graphical- 
ly illustrated in the current case of 
the Teamsters. It is commonly as- 
sumed that the ‘Teamsters, na- 
tion-wide at least, represent the 
worst in American trade unionism. 
The financial juggling of Dave Beck 
was unique; dictatorial tendencies 
and tactics on the local level are 
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commonplace. Yet the Federation is 
powerless to proceed against the 
union officials, individually, who are 
responsible for this deplorable con- 
dition, It must first wait upon the 
action of the International itself to 
clean its own house. Failing to do 
so, then the entire organization 
must be suspended or expelled. The 
challenge to unity and reform re- 
sulting from such a decision is ap- 
parent. The threat to the public 
welfare is equally clear. The Team- 
sters, with a membership of 1.5 
million, is so strategically situated in 
the American economy that if it 
were cut off from the main body, 
it could, if it so determined, make 
internecine war with every other 
union and, in the long run, practical- 
ly disrupt or even destroy the en- 
tire economy. 


Labor’s Code of Ethics 


With the formation of the merger 
and anticipating the crisis with 
which it is now confronted, one of 
the first steps taken by AFL-CIO 
was to incorporate an Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee into the new Con- 
stitution. Just about a year ago this 
month, a Code of Ethics was drawn 
up to guide the Committee. 

The Code is not a complete canon 
of specific ethical practices, but 
rather a series of prohibitions based 
upon a set of principles patterned 
to meet the major abuses which 
have brought the movement into 
public disrepute. 

Under four separate headings the 
Code treats of: 

1, Proper precautions which must 
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be taken in issuing local union char- 
ters to prevent lawless elements 
from gaining control of a_ local 
unit. 

2. Stringent restrictions on trade 
union officials concerning their du- 
ties in the administration of health 
and welfare funds. 

8. The Code calls for dismissal 
from office of any trade union of- 
ficial who has been convicted of a 
crime offensive to trade union mor- 
ality, or any person “commonly 
known to be a crook or racketeer 
preying on the labor movement and 
its good name for corrupt purposes 
whether or not previously convicted 
for such nefarious activities.” Any 
person representing or supporting 
Communist, Fascist or totalitarian 
agencies is to be deprived of union 
office. 

4, The Code forbids personal re- 
lationships between union officials 
and employers, under collective bar- 
gaining contracts, which bear the 
taint of unethical financial gains ac- 
cruing to the trade union official. 

Of even greater public interest 
than the publication of the Code of 
Ethics was a resolution passed by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
calling for the dismissal from union 
office of any trade union official 
who would plead the Fifth Amend- 
ment when called as a witness be- 
fore any legally constituted au- 
thority. The AFL-CIO acknowl- 
edges the civic right of every citi- 
zen. It does not, however, grant 
immunity to any union official to 
abuse and to exploit the sacred trust 
placed in him as a union official. 
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The Code of Ethics and the ac- 
companying resolution concerning 
the pleader of the Fifth Amendment 
are, to be sure, pronouncements 
noble in aspiration and ambitious in 
ideal. One does not have to be a 
prophet, however, to foresee that 
the enforcement of them under 
existing conditions will call for he- 
roic courage and Job-like patience. 

How far the Senate investigation 
will reach or what personalities will 
eventually become involved in it is 
anybody’s guess. If even a small 
percentage of the 600,000 officials 
are tainted, the number of suspects 
could run into the thousands. The 
Senate inquiry, moreover, is not to 
be confined merely to trade union 
abuses. The misdeeds of manage- 
ment are also supposed to come un- 
der scrutiny. Dubious relationships 
of two or three large companies 
with Mr. Beck have already been 
unearthed. The Committee has pre- 
dicted there will be others. It has 
also complained of management's 
reluctance to cooperate in the work 
of the Committee. 


Labor Substantially Sound 


In discussing this subject today, 
it has been my unpleasant duty to 
expose some of the unsavory and 
uglier phases of the trade union 
movement. I do not want to leave 
with you the impression that the 
vicious elements and the discredited 
union officials whose names are in 
the headlines at the moment are 
typical of the entire 600,000 leaders 
of the American labor movement. 
Nor would I conceal the fact from 
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you that my sympathies lean more | 


toward the worker than to manage- 
ment. The recent turn of events 
merely confirms me in the belief 
and conviction that the workers 
should have more defenders among 


the clergy rather than less. If we | 


are going to throw stones from ivory 
towers, we should first earn the 
right to criticize by proving we 
have the proper sympathy for their 
cause. 

Substantially, organized labor in 
the United States is, in my judg. 
ment, socially sound, politically cor- 
rect, ethically earnest and economi- 
cally necessary. I will go so far as 
to say that I would not want to live 
in a country, certainly not one the 
size of the United States of America, 
where no free labor movement was 
in existence. In spite of the glaring 
weaknesses of the workers’ organi- 
zations now being revealed, I am 
convinced that what we have at 
present is preferable to what the 
nation would be under an economic 
dictatorship free to on its re- 
lentless pursuit of profits without 
let or hindrance from the limited 
but organized power of a free labor 
movement, 

Time prevents me from recount- 
ing the numberless, unprecedented 
accomplishments of the American 
labor unions in the past two dec- 
ades. I say in the past two decades 
for the simple reason that for fifty 
years previous to the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration the unorganized work- 
ers of America were the victims of 
a sustained calculated suppression. 
The small percentage of truly free 
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organized workers were constantly 
harassed by anti-union employers. 
What relatively little organized 
strength the workers were able to 
develop was emasculated by col- 
lusive and corruptive influences 
habitually exerted by a hostile man- 
agement. Pre-Wagner Act days in 
America are a black page in our in- 
dustrial history. 

As a matter of fact, much of the 
maladjustment which today exists in 
employer-employe relations can be 
traced to a common source in the 
far dim past of American industrial 
experience. It was not until 1935 
that the Wagner Act gave to the 
American worker anything like an 
adequate legal protection for his 
natural right to organize into legiti- 
mate trade unions. The very prin- 
ciple was ruthlessly resisted for 
more than fifty years. 

Today, under the guise of avert- 
ing Socialism, protecting a private 
free enterprise system that is par- 
tially at least at variance with its 
own principles, and preserving an 
old order which had never proved 
its right to prevail, there are in- 
fluential forces in the country still 
subtly endeavoring to undermine 
this basic right of free workers in 
a free country. 

It would be puerile to try to ex- 
cuse the delinquencies of modern 
trade unionism on the score that it 
had a bad beginning. It is still a 
truism, nevertheless, that “as the 
twig is bent, so grows the tree.” The 
fruit, leaves and branches of today’s 
social and industrial maladjustments 
grow on trees whose roots have 
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been imbedded in the soil of 75 
years of employer-employe relation- 
ships. Nature does not advance in 
leaps and bounds. Nor can any na- 
tion tear out of its book of history 
any of its pages. Every individual 
action, every past event, every suc- 
cess and failure on the first page, 
the tenth page or the fiftieth page 
of a nation’s life will be reflected 
in the content on the latest page 
inserted, 

The simple fact is that in Amer- 
ica, as in every capitalistic nation, 
the original script writers of eco- 
nomic liberalism forgot an essential 
factor of social order. Nowhere was 
there written into the script a proper 
and legitimate role whereby the 
workers of a nation could play a 
proper part in the social, economic 
and political life of their country. 

To put it a bit more graphically, 
in the United States they left the 
child at someone else’s doorstep. 
The wee one grew up to be a nature 
boy. Two decades ago he came back 
to the old homestead demanding 
his share of the inheritance. He 
brought with him a mixed brood. 
Almost overnight, unprepared for 
the responsibility, knowing no other 
role for fifty years but that of a 
guerrilla fighter, he and his tribe 
suddenly found themselves possessed 
of power—tremendous power—politi- 
cal, economic and social. The scan- 
dals of today can be summed up in 
one, trite, age-old sentence, “Power 
corrupts,” or as Brutus put it, “The 
abuse of greatness is when it dis- 
joins remorse from power.” 

Good there has been and good 
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there is, nevertheless, in the Amer- 
ican trade union movement—sound 
and old-fashioned good; enlight- 
ened and progressive good. From 
the earliest struggles for the eight- 
hour day down to its present plans 
for a four-day week in the future, 
it has fought for economic justice. 
The modern union-management con- 
tract is a synthesis of correct con- 
ditions of employment due the dig- 
nity of the worker as a human being. 
No organization in the nation has 
worked so hard and so consistently 
to eliminate unfair discrimination 
because of a man’s race, creed or 
color as has the CIO. Politically, 
socially and economically the influ- 
ence of the trade unions is leaving 
its imprint on American life. 

There is more than a little truth 
in the contention of Mr. Henry Ford 
II, one of the really enlightened in- 
dustrialists of the present genera- 
tion, when he says, “The primitive 
and relatively unstable capitalism of 
the past has given way to a con- 
sumer-dominated, self-regulating sys- 
tem that broadly serves the inter- 
ests of the great mass of our peo- 
ple.” By the same token, it can 
truly be said that without the con- 
stant prodding of the trade unions, 
and their constructive contributions 
to industrial and social progress in 
America, the advent of this better 
system would not have come or at 
least it would not have come on 
schedule. 

That necessary spur to the econ- 
omy can never come from a weak 
labor movement. The trade unions 
have to become strong. They have 
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to generate economic, political and 
social power. They have a right to 
it. In the nature of things, the use 
of power brings with it the danger 
of the abuse of it. Neither labor nor 
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industry is an exception to the rule. ; 


The Basic Evil 


If we were to summarize in one 
sentence the basic evil that has be- 


fallen the organized labor move- | 


ment in America we could do no 
better than to quote the prophetic 
words of Pope Leo XIII, originally 
directed against employers. He 
wrote: “Oppressed workers, above 
all, ought to be liberated from the 
savagery of greedy men, who inor- 
dinately use human beings as things 
for gain...” 

The remedy likewise is contained 
in a short passage from the same 
source—Rerum Novarum: 


Everyone according to his position 


~ 


— to gird himself for the task, and | 
in 


eed as speedily as possible, lest, by 
delaying the remedy, the evil, which 
is duly of vast aiumion, become 
incurable. Let those in charge of States 
make use of the provision afforded by 
laws and institutions; let the rich and 
employers be mindful of their duties; 
let the workers, whose cause is at stake, 
press their claims with reason. And 
since religion alone, as We said in the 
beginning, can remove the evil, root 
and branch, let all reflect upon this: 
First and foremost Christian morals 
must be re-established, without which 
even the weapons of prudence, which 
are considered especially effective, will 
be of no avail to secure well-being. 


In bringing my remarks to a close 
it might not be amiss to make one 


en 
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brief observation pertinent to this 
Congress of Social Studies, 

The United States of America, 
blessed with an abundance of the 
resources of nature freely bestowed 
by a Provident Creator and favored 
with an ever-increasing population 
has developed an economic system 
of such extensive and expansive pro- 
ductive capacity that the world has 
never witnessed its like in any 
former age. Through the medium of 
the mass production principle mil- 
lions of products, with magic speed, 
roll off the assembly lines day by 
day. The organized power of both 
man and the machine, sparked by 
the terrific drive which comes from 
personal initiative, provides the 
majority of the citizens with an in- 
credible number of comforts and 
conveniences, 

In the process its people have 
enjoyed some degree or at least 
some semblance OF social justice. If 
justice has not been the deliberate 
objective of the participants, it can 
at least be called a by-product of 
the system. 

This success has not been won, 
however, without a price. Into the 
accounting must go the cost in hu- 
man lives, the sacrifice of spiritual 
ideals, the de-humanizing aspects of 
mass production, the devastating ef- 
fects of injustice, of corruption, of 
social irresponsibility. It has all been 
done, the good and the evil, in the 
name of freedom. No one, however, 


would ever make the claim that 
either the freedom or the industrial 
success has been filtered through 
the refining process of the Christian 
Faith. 

This nation of yours, contrary- 
wise, sanctified by the lives of many 
saints and made sacred by the 
memory of a mighty Apostle, is but 
on the threshold of an industrial 
future. You can lay claim to the 
appearance of the Mother of God at 
Knock, but as yet you do not ex- 
perience the so-called magic of mass 
production as we do in the United 
States. You have, nonetheless, a 
power and a prestige that we do not 
possess. You have an undying tradi- 
tion of a thirst for freedom within 
the framework of the Faith. 

If the industrial future of Ireland, 
however, should ever depend on a 
diminishing of the Faith, and God 
forbid that it should, material prog- 
ress, regardless of its degree, would 
not be worth the cost. 

If, on the other hand, both em- 
ployers and workers will but incor- 
porate into their daily lives the 
principles, the truths and the prac- 
tices which are discussed here this 
week and which the Dublin Insti- 
tute of Catholic Sociology is so ar- 
dently promoting, the industrial fu- 
ture of Ireland can become a stand- 
ard for the nations of the world 
even as its struggle for freedom and 
its preservation of the Faith have 
been in the past. 








When the Gold Coast recent. 
ly achieved its independence 
and became the state of 
Ghana, the Church took a 
prominent place in the cere- 


monies marking the birth of : 


the new nation. 


The Church in Ghana’ 


P. O’Nem., S.M.A. 


N MAY 18, 1879, a British war- 

ship, the Dwarf, sailed into 
the natural harbor of Elmina on the 
Gold Coast and cast anchor opposite 
the old castle which had been built 
first by the Portuguese, then re- 
modeled by the Dutch, and was 
now, at this period, occupied by an 
English garrison. There were two 
civilian passengers on board the ship 
—two French priests, black-gowned 
and bearded, hardy, tough apostles, 
strong, ardent men. They were Fa- 
thers Moreau and Marat of the then 
young Society of African Missions, 
and they had come to convert the 
Gold Coast to the Catholic faith. 
Of what kind was the vineyard in 


Reprinted from the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, Ireland, 
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which they proposed to labor? What 
prospects did the future hold? 
Long ago, away back in the fif- 
teenth century, Elmina town had 
been touched by the Catholic faith, 
brought there by the Portuguese. 
Indeed, as those early Fathers were 
later to discover, an old, decayed, 
wooden statue of St. Anthony of 
Padua (called St. Anthony of Lisbon 
by the Portuguese) was still rev- 
erenced by the people, and a pagan 
sect existed whose name seemed to 
bear some faint resemblance to the 


name of the Mother of God and } 


whose ceremonies and _ invocations 
reminded one, however grotesquely, 
of the familiar ritual and prayers of 
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Catholic lands. But on top of that 
tiny garden of the Catholic faith 
planted so long ago, there had come 
Dutch Calvinism, and on top of that 
Anglicanism (though this did not 
take so strong a hold), and then 
Methodism, both of the English and 
the American varieties. Behind those 
and overwhelming it all was the 
vast sea of paganism, strongly seat- 
ed and deep down in the hearts, 
lives and customs of the people. Of 
Catholics there was not a single one 
in the country. 


The Church Grows 


The two priests immediately be- 
gan the necessary task of learning 
the native language. Their first 
baptism, a little child, came a few 
months later. But in August, 1880, 
Father Marat was dead, a victim 
of black-water fever. He was the 
first of many who were to seal their 
apostolate with their lives. Mean- 
while other priests had arrived. The 
Elminians, remembering perhaps 
the ancient days, came for Catholic 
instruction in considerable numbers, 
and the Church began to grow, 
slowly but very surely. In 1881 Fa- 
ther Moreau, with excellent vision, 
opened the first Catholic school. It 
is probably true to say that the 
Catholic schools have since won for 
the Church not only the greater 
number of her members, but also a 
considerable amount of the prestige 
and respect which she bears in the 
Gold Coast at the present day. 

Meanwhile the Faith had spread 
to other towns: to nearby Cape 
Coast, then the center of Govern- 


ment; across the harbor to Shama, 
Sekondi, Adjua and Axim; along the 
coast-line to Anamabu and Saltpond 
and right on to Accra; into the vil- 
lages of the bush; far into the in- 
terior; away north to Kumasi, the 
capital city of the great Ashanti peo- 
ple. Everywhere the Fathers went, 
trekking and preaching and teaching 
“Jesus Christ and Him crucified,” 
holding aloft in Holy Mass the Sa- 
cred Host and calling all men to 
come and adore. They envisaged a 
great Church and they laid exten- 
sive foundations. 

Those early priests were men of 
many nations. Irish readers will be 
interested in Father Michael Wade, 
of Dublin, who tramped many miles 
for the sake of the Divine Master 
and died at Saltpond in 1898. Fa- 
ther M. MacCaffrey, S.M.A., a well- 
beloved and well-remembered priest 
of Cork city, was the first director 
of Cape Coast Catholic School. But 
it was not only the priests who were 
interested in spreading the Catholic 
faith. The people of Elmina, too, 
who had received the waters of 
Baptism were filled, almost as 
though in Pentecostal days, with an 
apostolic fervor to carry the “good 
tidings” far and wide, and they 
preceded the Fathers in every town 
and village. It is no exaggeration to 
say that at that time whenever an 
Elmina Catholic found himself in 
strange parts, he was lonely and 
restless until he had planted the 
faith about him. 

In 1894 the Gold Coast became 
a Prefecture Apostolic and seven 
years later was raised to the rank 
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of a Vicariate. In 1950, during the 
African Holy Year pilgrimage to 
Rome, a regular ecclesiastical hier- 
archy was established, with the Most 
Rev. Dr. Porter, S.M.A., as its first 
archbishop and Metropolitan. 


What progress had been made to 
warrant this official recognition of 
the “coming-of-age” of the Catholic 
Church in the country? Early 
statistics are difficult to trace, but 
it will be convenient to take as a 
date the year 1921 and compare 
development then with conditions 
as they are at present. Looking at 
a Church calendar of that year, we 
find that at that time there were 
in the whole of the Gold Coast some 
88,000 Catholics and 23,646 cate- 
chumens in a total population of 
8,112,000. Protestants, Methodists 
in particular, outnumbered Catholics 
by about four to one. To serve 
those Catholics and catechumens 
there were one bishop, 24 priests 
and 14 sisters. The principal or cen- 
tral mission stations were 10, and 
there were 90 Catholic schools. 


In 1899 Pope Leo XIII, conse- 
crating the world to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, foretold that in the 
hundred years to follow there would 
be a vast increase in Christ’s King- 
dom upon the earth, and it has been 
said that in the fifty years or so 
that have just passed the spread of 
that Kingdom finds no parallel out- 
side of apostolic times. Certainly, in 
the Gold Coast the expansion of the 
Church during the period we are 
considering presents us with very 
striking figures, filling us with con- 
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fidence and hope for the halt. | 


century that is to come. 


There are now over 525,000 | 


Catholics, making more than half 
of the entire Christian population, 
the next highest being the Metho- 
dists with some 144,775. The Cath- 
olic catechumenate of 76,770 is 
twice that of all Protestant bodies 
put together. Where there was for- 
merly but one Vicariate Apostolic 
there are now six dioceses, three 
administered by the Fathers of the 
Society of African Missions (S.M.A\), 
one by the Fathers of the Society 
of the Divine Word (S.V.D.), and 
two by the White Fathers (W.F), 
There are 254 priests, 23 of whom 
are Africans; 122 sisters and 18 
brothers. Catholic schools have in- 
creased to 1,111, over one-third of 
all the educational institutions in 
the country. There are six Catholic 
secondary schools for boys and three 
for girls. There are also seven Cath- 
olic teacher training colleges. The 
seminary for the training of native 
clergy is now almost thirty years 
old. 


Interior Growth 


Statistics such as we give here | 


record, of course, the external 
growth and development of the 
Church, but what of that deep in- 
terior faith, warm-hearted piety and 
earnest Christian practice which are 
of the essence of the Catholic re 
ligion, but which, of their nature, 
must be largely immeasurable? In 
trying to assess this progress, in s0 
far as it can be done, three impor- 
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tant principles must be kept con- 
stantly in mind: 1) that the penetra- 
tion of Catholic life and spirit into 
the hearts of a people is naturally 
a much quicker process when that 
people comes directly to Catholicism 
from pagan ways than when it has 
first been overshadowed, if not cap- 
tured, by heretical teaching and con- 
duct; 2) that Christian morality is a 
consequence of and not a prelude to 
the full acceptance of Catholic doc- 
trine, and that the practice of such 
morality increases proportionately as 
Catholic spirituality based on doc- 
trine seeps deeper and deeper into 
the inner consciousness of the soul; 
3) that the growth of the Catholic 
spirit is rightly estimated by con- 
sideration of those devotions which 
find special popularity among the 
people and which should lead on 
eventually to fuller realization of 
the value of sacramental life. 

We may note, therefore, in the 
light of these points, how the Dagar- 
ti people of the northern territories 
of the Gold Coast, coming straight 
to the Church from paganism, as- 
similated much more easily than 
their more sophisticated countrymen 
of the south not only the doctrine 
but the life and atmosphere of 
Catholicism. In the south this de- 
velopment was hampered by the 
fact that for many years Catholics 
were looked down upon as the 
poorest and least educated element 
of the population. The Catholics 
themselves were also affected by 
this viewpoint and tended to look 
up to their Protestant neighbors and 
to imitate them as far as possible 


in thought and conduct. This was 
particularly evident in the sphere 
of Christian morality where Protes- 
tant practice, whatever the theory, 
appeared to be content with a much 
lower standard than Catholic teach- 
ing could possibly countenance. This 
Protestant hegemony is now, how- 
ever, rapidly becoming a thing of 
the past; Catholics are well-educat- 
ed, they hold positions of trust, 
recent official figures have given 
positive proof of their increasing 
numbers. But full realization of this 
change of position and appreciation 
of its significance is only just now 
beginning and its final flowering will 
be something to watch in future 
years. 


The Restlessness of Africa 


The African, even the pagan 
African, is essentially a religious 
man. “No one,” says a much-quoted 
Gold Coast proverb, “teaches a little 
child to know God,” the implication 
being that knowledge of Him is a 
necessary part of human life and is 
deep-rooted in the human soul. The 
“restlessness” of which St. Augus- 
tine speaks is, perhaps, nowhere 
more evident than in Africa, even 
among those whose moral life and 
character would appear to be quite 
incompatible with religious senti- 
ment. Among Catholics a keen hu- 
man sympathy with the sufferings 
of Our Blessed Lord, a very real 
affection for His Immaculate Moth- 
er, and a great trust in the efficacy 
of the intercession of St. Anthony 
of Padua are the most striking de- 
votional tendencies. 
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All three devotions probably date 
back to Portuguese times, though 
the evidence for the second and 
third is much stronger than for the 
first. It has been noticed, however, 
that in Elmina and other coastal 
districts even the pagans reckon 
their ploughing time from Good Fri- 
day. This is particularly true of very 
old people who would hardly be 
so profoundly affected by the intro- 
duction of what must be to them a 
comparatively modern devotion. At 
any rate, at present the Stations of 
the Cross never fail to strike a 
chord of grief and the crowds that 
throng the Good Friday ceremonies 
are wonderful to see. 

The cult of St. Anthony has been 
preserved through the centuries 
around the old pagan shrine which 
still exists to this day and still exerts 
considerable influence in the small 
village of Bantama just outside El- 
mina. Catholics apparently have ex- 
perienced little difficulty in recog- 
nizing the Christian origin of this 
world-renowned saint and his statue 
has a place of honor in many 
houses. Alongside the pagan shrine 
there existed a special religious 
group cut off and apart from the 
usual fetish worship. Up to fairly 
recent times this group was accus- 
tomed at certain periods of the year 
to go in procession through the 
streets bearing candles and chant- 
ing what appeared to be a very 
corrupt form of some old Marian 
litany. The constant repetition of 
the word santamaria gave this group 
the name by which it was familiarly 
known, Whether the coming of 
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Catholicism awakened some old | 


latent memories or whether the 
loveliness of the Church’s doctrine 
by its own sheer beauty and holi- 
ness impressed itself on the minds 
of the people, we do not know. One 
thing is certain, that the Gold Coast 
people have taken God’s Mother to 
their hearts as she long ago took all 
mankind to hers. And it may be that 
in the days to come our Blessed 
Lady will lead all of this people, 
as she has led so many other na 
tions, to the arms of her Divine 
Son. 

At any rate, when on last March 
3 the Gold Coast achieved its in- 
dependence and the new state of 
Ghana took its place in the comity 
of nations, the missionary effort of 
the past eighty years was rewarded 
and the Catholic Church took a fore- 
most place in the ceremonies mark- 
ing the birth of the new State. 
Seventy nations sent representa- 
tives—Mr. Nixon, the Vice-President 
of the United States, was Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s personal delegate—and the 
representative of the Holy See was 
greeted with special acclaim. All 
non-Catholic Christian denomina- 
tions held a joint religious service 
in the Accra stadium to mark the 
occasion, but it was to the Catholic 


Cathedral, to the Solemn Pontifical | 


Mass celebrated by Archbishop Por- 
ter, S.M.A., and attended by all 
the hierarchy, that the Prime Minis- 
ter and members of his Government 
came. After the Mass, the new na- 
tion was solemnly consecrated to the 
Sacred Heart. 

Archbishop Porter issued a spe 
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cial Pastoral Letter in which he 
outlined the Church’s contribution 
to the development of the new 


found sense of responsibility by the 
constant inculcation of the law of 
God in all human relationships” and 


State. This contribution, His Grace in catering for “the temporal wel- 
declared, “consisted, in a special fare of her children for whom she 
manner, in instilling in the minds a educational and welfare 
and hearts of her members a pro- _ facilities.” 


Who Killed Mary de Caussin? 


When the mutilated body of six-year-old Mary de Caussin was found 
in a wooded area near Detroit, another monstrous case went down in 
the annals of crime. 

The criminal had stripped off most of the child’s clothing, cut her 
throat, tied her hands behind her back and abandoned her under a 
clump of bushes. Wayne County sheriff's detective, Richard Novak, said 
she was an apparent victim of a sex deviate. 

The girl’s father, an employee of the Ford Motor company, faced this 
tragedy with a blazing indictment of American society. Said he: 

“I wouldn’t blame the man as much as the society which produces such 
men. It’s a society that allows sex magazines on newsstands for kids to 
read; a society that measures Hollywood stars by their bosoms; and a 
society where the telling of dirty stories and the use of foul language is 
commonplace. These things produce sex perverts out of people who 
have the slightest abnormal tendencies.” 

Mr. de Caussin’s statement places the blame for this kind of crime 
where it belongs: squarely on the conscience of the American public! 
Those who howl in protest every time some restriction is proposed and 
utter every manner of absurdity in the name of freedom ought to see 
that the end-result of their attitude is moral anarchy. They ought to be 
able to see, too, that freedom demands control and responsibility. With- 
out these, freedom is not real. 

A long line of victims poignantly illustrate the truth that vigilance 
must be the price of liberty.—An editorial in the AvE Marta, June 29, 
1957. 








A New Direction 


As American fiction moves to- 


' 
| 
k 


ward interest in human soli- | 
darity, it is to be hoped that | 
the Catholic creative writer | 


will translate the trend into 
a fictional statement of the 


dogma of the Mystical Body. | 


for Creative Writing 


Haroip C, Garpiner, S.J. 
Literary Editor, AMERICA 


T IS never too hard to look back 

on any intellectual movement and 
sketch out a fairly comprehensive 
map of the directions taken. Though 
creative writing, of its very nature, 
is a somewhat mysterious affair, it 
is possible here, too, to delineate 
with fair accuracy the twisting and 
turning of the intellectual currents 
that have found their way into books 
and the writing thereof. Whether 
these currents have flowed into 
books because authors have simply. 
been in the social channels in which 
the intellectual ferment of an age 
was already running strong, or 
whether the creative writers have 


in their own degree helped to hew 
out those channels is another mat- 
ter and less easy to state with as- 
surance, 

We can all look back, for in- 
stance, on the rise of realism in lit- 
erature and determine with fair ac- 
curacy when the technique of real- 


istic writing got sicklied o’er with | 


the dark cast of thought that is nat- 
uralism. Key names and_ trends 
come easily to mind—Zola, Howells, 
Dreiser, Farrell, to name but one 
French forefather and several Amer- 
ican descendants. We can, too, look 
around us and easily discern the in- 
fluence of psychiatry and _psycho- 
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analysis on the themes and treat- 
ment of much contemporary writ- 
ing. 

But it is a far more difficult task 
to look forward and try to sketch, 
however tentatively, the direction 
that writing will take and the cur- 
rent coloration of thought that will 
cast its hues on the writing of the 
future. This dangerous prophecy 
becomes all the more beset with 
snares when one tries to be specific 
and say what, for example, a par- 
ticular religious belief may do in 
the way of shaping the work of the 
creative writer. 

But that is what I intend to try 
in this essay. No crystal globe is be- 
fore me as I write and I would 
mistrust anything I might see in it 
if it were. But I do think that there 
are certain unmistakable indications 
that the current widespread interest 
in certain dominant aspects of Cath- 
olic dogma will very probably show 
up in the work of Catholic writers 
—and particularly Catholic novelists 
—of the immediate future. If they 
do not show up, it will not be for 
any lack of insistence on my part 
(whatever influence that may have) 
that they ought to be the major con- 
cern of young Catholic writers who 
crave a means of deepening their 
approach to the “mystery of man.” 


The Reader Problem 


Before I get around to stating 
what those Catholic dogmas are and 
how they might well be pondered 
by the Catholic novelist, let me 
mention a development that con- 
cerns the reader rather than the 


writer. In two successive articles 
(March 23 and 30), the magazine 
America has discussed the road- 
blocks that the Catholic reader has 
not infrequently thrown up in the 
path of the creative writer. 

Much of the opposition to new 
themes, new approaches has met 
the serious author, not from those 
outside the household of the faith, 
but from members of the family. 
Not a few French Catholic novelists, 
whose personal Catholic life and in- 
tellectual grasp of philosophy and 
theology has been unquestionable, 
have found to their dismay that their 
work is something of a scandal not 
only to English and American read- 
ers, but to their own countrymen 
as well. Waugh and Greene have 
experienced the same rather rude 
awakening and if American Catho- 
lic authors have not been accorded 
the same opposition it is mainly be- 
cause too few of them have been dar- 
ing enough in choice of theme and 
manner of presentation. Even among 
them, however, such writers as J. F. 
Powers and Flannery O’Connor 
have been accused of writing “anti- 
religious” if not “anti-Catholic” sto- 
ries. 

But the winds are shifting, I be- 
lieve. More and more teachers in 
our schools and colleges are ap- 
proaching the field of literary ap- 
preciation with more discernment. 
They are, for one thing, better per- 
pared through their own courses of 
study, and their balance, their gov- 
erned enthusiasm, their handling of 
literature as an art rather than as 
a handmaid to apologetics is bear- 
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ing fruit in the graduates whose 
number swells every year the body 
of Catholic intellectuals. 

This does not mean that every 
Catholic college alumnus or alumna 
is ipso facto the ideal reader, but I 
believe that the fact is plain as a 
pikestaff that more and more Cath- 
olics are the type of reader who 
really knows how to read creatively 
—a talent needed to make books 
really live no less than the talent of 
creative writing. Practical proof that 
this mild enthusiasm of mine is not 
groundless lies in the fact of the 
great and growing number of fine 
books addressed specifically to the 
mature Catholic reader. 

So much by way of suggestion 
and hope in the matter of reading. 
What, now, of the Catholic themes 
that will, I anticipate, more and 
more color and give substance to 
the work of the Catholic writer? 

A year ago, Dr. James Edward 
Tobin selected from the pages of 
America for the past twenty-five 
years the best of the magazine’s 
poetry. In the introduction to the 
volume, The Second America Book 
of Verse, 1930-1955, I remarked 
what seems to me to be undoubted 
improvements in the poetry as com- 
pared with the verse that appeared 
in the first book of America verse. I 
continued: 


These changes, differences, improve- 
ments (if you will) seem to me to rest 
ultimately on the deepening maturity 
of Catholic education. I do not mean 
only formal education as shown in our 
Catholic schools and colleges. I include 
the education that comes to the Catho- 
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lic mind by participation in the life of | 
the Church through the liturgy and an 
increasing awareness of doctrines like 
that of the Mystical Body . . . Some 
of the great, seminal truths of the faith 
are being realized 

made real—in poetry as they could 
not have been a 


generation ago . . . If Catholic educa- 
tion is the source, what deeper springs 
are there than the profound social im- 
plications of the liturgy and the Mysti- 
cal Body? 

I do not see any reasons for retract- 
ing that judgment. More, I think 
that the development that has taken 
place in Catholic poetry is the de- 
velopment that will inevitably come 
in creative Catholic prose, especial- 
ly here in the United States, If any- 
one doubts the possibility of phil- 
osophical or theological doctrines 
having an influence on the creative 
writer (who is neither philosopher 
nor theologian), let him consider the 
vogue of existentialism. 

The mere (and majestic) fact of 
the truth of the doctrine of the Mys- 
tical Body would not be enough of 
itself to warrant my conviction that 
it will more and more come into the 
consciousness of the Catholic av- 
thor. Supernatural truths emerge in- 
to greater clarity and have their so- 
cial effects generally after their 
paths have been prepared by cir- 
cumstances in the natural order. 
The circumstances in the current 
condition of man are the simple, if 
global, developments we allude to 
when we talk about “the world get- 
ting smaller,” “the brotherhood of 
free men” and so on. On the politi- 
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cal level, this deepening sense of 
“one world” is a preparation, as I 
see it, for a concomitant deepening 
of mankind’s receptivity of the doc- 
trine that Christ is Head of the 
body, His Church, of which we are 
actually, and all men _ potentially, 
members. 


On this natural level, American 
fiction is already moving, I seem to 
discern, in the direction of more in- 
terest in human solidarity. Perhaps 
it is too soon to call it a movement, 
but here and there a novel comes 
along which seems to reveal that 
the author is thinking of man more 
and more as a social being in the 
sense of belonging to the great hu- 
man fraternity that transcends the 
limitations of race, color, country or 
economics. Such, for example, was 
the reading I gave to John Hersey’s 
recent A Single Pebble, to Griffin’s 
Nuni, and even to Elizabeth Spen- 
cers The Voice at the Back Door, 
though this last (and very fine) 
novel dealt explicitly with the nar- 
rower world of race relations in our 
own South. Indeed, what is after all 
the basic concern with novels that 
deal with that race question—novels 
like Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved 
Country and Too Late the Phalarope 
—if not a concern with the oneness 
of humanity? 


Now, if this is a trend among 
those novelists who think, as op- 
posed to those who only feel (and 
the more sensationally the better, 
many seem to conceive), how can 
the serious Catholic practitioner of 


the art long resist the pull? As he 


feels the pull, then his familiarity 
with Catholic dogma will inevitably 
translate that pull for him into a fic- 
tional statement, in some form or 
other, of the magnificent dogma of 
the Mystical Body. 

This is by no means a plea for 
“theological” fiction, and less a 
counsel that novels become engaged 
in apologetics. It is a prophecy and 
a hope that as Catholic Americans 
take to creative writing, they will 
do so from a background and an in- 
terest that is more and more steeped 
in a living faith that is grounded 
on Christ the Head and watered by 
the liturgy. 

Mauriac had one remedy to sug- 
gest to the author who was puz- 
zled by how far he could go in 
treating of sin. “Purify the source,” 
was his cry. For the Catholic writer 
who would find a theme that will 
move a world that is fast becoming 
politically one, a similar cry would 
be “deepen the source.” As our 
Catholic education comes into the 
days of its flowering, thousands of 
graduates have learned how to 
deepen the source. From _ those 
thousands will come, as a rule, the 
creative writers. This is the basic 
reason why I believe that the direc- 
tion of Catholic writing in this 
country will be toward what I may 
call a Christian realism—a realism 
that is devoted to telling the whole 
truth about man. Certainly the 
most astonishing truth, which the 
world aches to hear, is that man can 
be joined to Christ in the real, non- 
metaphorical, unity of the Mystical 
Body. 








A Layman’s Life’ 


Epwarp L. Murpny, S.]. 
Associate Editor, Jesurr Missions 


ACK in 1941, the present Pope, 
B writing to the Church in the 
United States, made this declara- 
tion: “To be a Catholic means to be 
an apostle.” And He did not say 
that to be an apostle one has to be 
a priest or a Sister or a Brother. But 
we have been accustomed to think- 
ing of “apostle” as a term which re- 
fers only to the original twelve and 
to a few outstanding missionary 
saints: St. Patrick, the Apostle of 
Ireland; St. Boniface, the Apos- 
tle of Germany; St. Francis Xavier, 
the Apostle of the Indies, Evident- 
ly we have to rethink and expand 
our idea of the apostle to make it 
fit the present strategy and state- 
ments of the Church. We have to 


The apostolate of penetrating 
modern society and its insti- 
tutions with a Christian ideal 
and spirit belongs to every- 
body. For all are involved in 
the institutions of society. 


rethink the idea of Catholicism in 
terms of the apostolate. 
Pius XII has stated further that: 


The faithful, and more precisely the 
laity are stationed in the front ranks of 
the life of the Church and through 
them the Church is the living principle 
of human society. Consequently, they 
especially must have an ever clearer 
consciousness, not only of belonging to 
the Church but of being the Church, 
that is, of being the community of the 
faithful on earth under the guidance 
of their common leader, the Pope, and 
the bishops in communion with him. 
They are the Church, and therefore 
even from the beginning, the faithful, 
with the consent of their bishops, have 
united in associations directed to the 
most diverse types of human activity, 
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and the Holy See has never ceased to 
approve and praise them. 


These are startling statements 
and they must be properly under- 
stood. Obviously, the Pope is not 
thinking of abdicating and of retir- 
ing vt fel and priests in order to 
hand the Church over to the com- 
plete control of the laity; he is only 
emphasizing a fact that has been 
in the Church’s life from the begin- 
ning. However, the challenges of 
our times make the emphasis both 
necessary and especially valuable. 


The Doctrinal Basis 


The idea of the apostolate is clear 
enough—to witness to Christ, to en- 
gage actively in the defense and 
extension of the kingdom of God. 
Doctrinally there are sound reasons 
for saying that a Catholic is an 
apostle. By Baptism we are made 
members of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, the Church. We are alive 
with its life and we have as our 
individual purpose the purpose of 
the whole Body: to sanctify the 
members more and more in the like- 
ness of Christ and to reach out to 
those who are not yet members 
and incorporate them into the Body 
of Christ. + 

Also, we think of the sacrament 
of Confirmation in a fuller way than 
was customary in the past. Before, 
it was looked upon as a source of 
strength in the faith by a gift of the 
Holy Spirit to us, and it is that. 
But this attitude is somewhat in- 
dividualistic. Now we realize better 
that it is a sacrament of adulthood 
and maturity; the possession of the 
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soul by the Holy Spirit both for the 


soul’s own holiness and as an in- 
strument of the Body of Christ in 
its activity. We are learning to value 
the sacrament as the continuation 
in the Church of the glorious event 
of Pentecost. By being confirmed, 
we are equipped to do a man’s job, 
the job of an adult active member 
of the Body of Christ. 

There are special reasons for em- 
phasizing these things at the present 
time. For a number of years the 
spirit of secularism has been whit- 
tling away the full meaning of the 
true God. More and more areas of 
life have been isolated from their 
reference to God and His plan. The 
secular spirit tries to get across the 
idea that labor, management, the 
arts, the sciences, politics, entertain- 
ment, the press, have nothing to do 
with religion. How often we have 
heard it said that religion should 
mind its own business, that the 
Church should keep her nose out of 
things that do not belong to her. 

Now the secularist has a dream. 
He thinks he can make a paradise 
here on earth and he intends to do 
this with his own hands and head 
without any help from God or re- 
ligion. He is sure that religion is 
an obstacle to progress and a hin- 
drance to his freedom of action. 
Most secularists do not openly deny 
God; they just don’t think about 
Him. As far as they can see, God 
has nothing to offer them for their 
dream of a new world. They are go- 
ing to build man’s world, That God 
might have an idea about the world 
He made, does not occur to them. 


_ 
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And many Catholics fall into the 
same trap of thinking that many of 
the activities of life have nothing 
to do with religion or the soul. 

The secularist is not going to 
pay any attention to the Church or 
the Pope or bishops or priests. In 
fact a lot of Catholics don’t pay any 
attention to them. Therefore the 
doctrine of Christ, which is God’s 
plan for His world, will not reach 
this secularistic society through the 
hierarchy of the Church. 

What then is the Church sup- 
posed to do? Give up the world to 
the secularist and build a fence 
around herself? That would not be 
the Catholic Church, which is the 
way of salvation for all men and 
the restorer of all things to God in 
Christ. The Church is the leaven 
for all areas of life. 

Here it is important to see why 
the Pope wants all of us to realize 
that we are the Church. For if the 
Church is to bring Christian truth 
and virtue to the many areas of 
human activity, she must do it 
through those who are the Church, 
her members who are active in these 
areas. The Church has to live in 
the midst of the world of science, 
the arts, labor, management, govern- 
ment, and the rest. Leaven is worth- 
less unless it is inserted into the 
mass. Until more and more Catho- 
lics assume the responsibility of car- 
rying the Church upon their backs, 
the leaven of Catholicism for the 
salvation of this world is going to 
be pretty weak. 

There are other reasons for the 
value of the strategy of the lay apos- 
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tolate. Catholics are more prepared 
now to assume responsibility. We 
have a democratic society, in which 
the masses are participating more 
and more in public affairs. Over and 
above all other reasons is the ob- 
vious direction of the Holy Spirit in , 
the Body of Christ, through which 
so many of the laity have a deep 
desire hoe a fuller Catholic life and 
for a part in the activity of the 
Church. By such inspirations in the 
souls of the laity the Holy Spirit an- 
ticipates the needs of the world and 
the Church. 


Today’s Need 


The need in our times for com- 
plete Catholics does not mean that 
everyone has to stand on a street 
corner and preach Christ; everyone 
is not equipped for that. So we must 
try to answer the question, “What 
do they want us to do?” 

First of all, and this is essential, 
the Catholic must acquire a deep un- 
derstanding of the Church and what 
she is supposed to do in this world. 
Enthusiasm is no substitute for 
knowledge. If we don’t know what 
the Church is all about, we won't 
know what we are supposed to do. 
We do not run off on our own ideas; 
we live and propose the ideas of the 
Church. The need for more com- 
plete knowledge should not discour- 
age us. The opportunities for grow- 
ing in our knowledge are plentiful; 
pamphlets, books, study clubs, mag- 
azines, diocesan newspapers. But we 
have to be interested in growing. 

Secondly, we have to be serious 
about our growth in holiness. The 
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means for this are frequent atten- 
dance of the sacraments, a growing 
consciousness of the presence of 
God, increase through reading and 
prayer of the knowledge of Our 
Lord and the relationship of the soul 
to God. These are the things which 
prepare us as instruments for God 
to use in the activity of His King- 
dom. If the Church insists on the 
training of priests and religious for 
their works of the apostolate, we 
cannot expect the laity to engage 
effectively in the apostolate without 
some kind of formation. The very 
idea of the apostolate implies a 
religious view of all things. What 
we are to do specifically will depend 
upon our situation in this world 
and our temporal plans. 

A basic attitude in the lay apos- 
tolate will be an appreciation of the 
value of work, Work is unpopular 
in a highly mechanized civilization, 
especially hard work. The value of 
work for too many is in the pay 
check. But there is a theology of 
work as well as an economics of 
work. God did not place us in a per- 
fectly and completely developed 
earth, Our time on earth is princi- 
pally a working time for our own de- 
velopment and for the development 
of the world in which we live. 
Therefore work is obedience to the 
obvious will of God for mankind in 
general. It is also the fulfilment of 
the law of love for one’s neighbor, 
because our work offers a service 
to some one. This is true whether 
one is running an immense corpor- 
ation in a mahogany-panelled office 
or sweeping the floor in a factory. 


This esteem for the proper value 
of work is not common. Yet it is 
fundamental to much of our living. 

Sometimes the remark is made in 
indignation, “Why doesn’t the 
Church do this or why doesn’t the 
Church do that?” And by the Church 
is usually meant the Pope or a 
bishop or a priest. If there is any- 
thing unchristian or bad about a 
situation in the world, it might be 
closer to the truth to ask, “Why 
don’t we Catholics do something 
about it?” The teaching Church 
gives us the working principles 
which affect all the areas of human 
activity. But the laity have to apply 
the principles and make them work 
in their own sphere of action. We 
should not expect the teaching 
Church to sit down at the bargain- 
ing table to guarantee social justice. 
If Catholics in labor unions are not 
trying to get across the ideas of so- 
cial justice to their unions, they are 
not doing their job as the Church. 
If Catholic management is not con- 
ducting collective bargaining with 
its eye on social justice, then Cath- 
olic management is not doing its job 
as the Church, And the present Holy 
Father has said that the Catholic 
has no excuse for ignorance of the 
principles of social justice, because 
the teaching Church has spoken in 
great detail about them. 


Areas of Activity 


In general the lay apostolate will 
operate in one or several of four 
areas: the increase of the knowledge 
and spiritual life of Catholics; the 
restoration of fallen-away Catholics; 
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the conversion of those not Catholic; 
the penetration of the institutions 
of society with Christian ideas and 
ideals. Usually when people think of 
the lay apostolate, they consider 
principally the last two. But un- 
trained, indifferent, nominal, and 
fallen-away Catholics are just as 
much an object of apostolic interest 
and effort as those who do not be- 
long to the faith. After all, St. Paul 
reminds us that our charity should 
be extended especially to those of 
the household of the Faith. In very 
many instances the weak or delin- 
quent Catholic is not known to the 
priest, but is known to the layman. 


This apostolate is especially neces- 
sary now, when the leakage from 
Catholicism is so alarming. Expe- 
rience shows that when the laity 
undertake this apostolate, they are 
very effective. We are indeed our 
brother’s keeper, especially our 
Catholic brethren. To join with other 
Catholics in increasing our knowl- 
edge of the Faith and its applica- 
tion to the modern scene is an ur- 
gent apostolate, because the routine, 
uninstructed Catholic nowadays just 
cannot live up to the expectations 
and needs of the Church. The half- 
baked Catholic is an obstacle to the 
spread of the faith. 


Pius XII has also been most em- 
phatic in his invitation to women to 
engage in the apostolic efforts of the 
Church. Basic to the whole problem 
of secularism is the restoration to 
society of the right concept of wo- 
man. But women cannot help in this 
restoration if they do not know 


their own nature and their purpose 

in society as designed by God. 
The saddest casualty of our times, 

according to the Pope, is the family. 


Therefore an essential object of an 


apostolic laity is the defense and the 
sanctification of the family. 


The apostolate of conversion has 
always been a glory of the laity, 
Conversion, for the most part, is a 
matter of personal contact and in- 
terest. How often converts to the 
Faith have remarked that they 
would have become Catholics sooner 
had they been able to find a Cath- 
olic who was interested! There isn’t 
a Catholic in this country who is 
not in contact with those who are 
not Catholics and the only way that 
many of them can find out about 
the Church is through their Catholic 
associates and fellow-workers, The 
Catholic who brushes off the ques- 
tions of a non-Catholic is shutting a 
door to the Faith which the Holy 
Spirit opened by the question, Too 
many of the laity tell inquirers that 
they ought to see a priest; but they 
don’t know any priest and many of 
them are afraid of priests. Essential 
for the apostolate of conversion is 
the apostle’s love of Our Lord and 
His Will of salvation, and the love 
of mankind, especially those in grave 
spiritual need. 


An Apostolate for All 


The apostolate of penetrating 
modern society and its institutions 
with a Christian ideal and spirit be- 
longs to everybody, because all of 
us are involved in one way or an- 
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other in the institutions of society: 
the family, the community, political 
society, labor organizations, manage- 
ment councils, schools, skills, profes- 
sions, the media of communication, 
and so forth. None of these areas is 
independent of God and the purpose 
for which He created this world and 
human life. They help to either ful- 
fil or hinder this purpose—there is 
no middle course. 

Just what form of apostolate one 
shall engage in will depend upon 
what one intends to do. Therefore, 
when students are preparing them- 
selves for a definite place in society, 
they must at the same time prepare 
themselves for the apostolate in that 
place, 

This they do, first of all, by be- 
coming proficient in their skill or 
profession. Interest in the apostolate 
is no excuse for incompetence or 
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mediocrity in one’s temporal occu- 
pation. Proficiency will command 
the respect which will be necessary 
as an opening wedge to the aposto- 
late. Then the aspirant should know 
the Christian ideal of the occupa- 
tion, its place and purpose in God’s 
design, and the teaching of the 
Church in the vast field of social 
justice. The details of such an apos- 
tolate are as numerous as the things 
that we do and the jobs that we un- 
dertake. So we cannot possibly enter 
into all the fields. 

The important thing is that, in 
whatever field we choose, we recog- 
nize the necessity of acting as an 
apostle in it. With this realization, 
we can enter into any field and find 
not only fulfilment for ourselves 
there, but help bring about the ful- 
filment that God wants for man- 
kind as a whole. 


The Reformers’ Achievement 


How far did the reformers achieve their aims? Was it all, as Protestants 
say, a search for God through reform of doctrine and worship; or, as 
Belloc maintained, a search for plunder; or an attempt, on the part of 
the Calvinists, to found theocratic republics? It was all three and more. 
The question is asked, how far was Luther a Lutheran? Men who thought 
they had at last got the Gospel found they had got Lutheranism, Zwing- 
lianism or Calvinism according to where they happened to live. In Eng- 
land they eventually got an equivocation. Nowhere did they get “reli- 
gious freedom.” As Lagarde pointed out the only freedom brought by 
the Reformation was the freedom of the state from all restraint. Tolera- 
tion was the last thing that can be attributed to any of the reformers. 
With them, too, it was a fixed idea that heresy was a capital crime, that 
the obstinate heretic was worthy of death and they, of course, were the 


judges of what was heresy.—J. J. Dwyer in the CLercy Review, Septem- 
ber, 1957. 








EDITORIAL OF THE MONTH 





Trade union abuses should be 
stopped, not by striking at 
the idea of unionism itself, 
but by making individual 
workers aware of their rights 
and their social responsibili- 
ties. 


No Pious Platitudes’ 
The CatHo.ic REvIEw 


ACH year many pious platitudes are written to mark the observance 
of Labor Day. But this time we feel more than platitudes are neces- 
sary. 

Labor is in a state of crisis, much of which is of its own choosing. 
Many of its leaders no longer feel the insecurity of their founding days 
and have grown lazy and apathetic. The recent disclosures of union graft 
and corruption made by the McClellan Committee point to the need for 
trade union members to be constantly on the alert, attending local meet- 
ings and demanding of their leaders an accounting of stewardship. 

But in admitting that there is disease in the body of labor, we do not 
go along with those who cry for punitive measures against the labor 
movement. In relation to the total membership, only a small number 
have been found corrupt. We believe this should be emphasized again 
and again. 

In some circles, however, there seems to be a conspiracy aimed at de- 
stroying labor’s position in our national life. Many of our secular news- 


*Reprinted from the Catholic Review, 115 W. Franklin St., Baltimore 8, Md., 
August 80, 1957. 
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papers have built the “graft in unions” story out of all proportion. In 
addition, a powerful minority in management has suddenly produced a 
new cause for the country’s ills—the “high” wages paid to the working 
man. It seems as if it’s open season on the men of labor. 

Thus, it is said, inflation is caused by new wage demands; the high 
cost of our country’s defense is traced to wage demands; the need for 
postal rate increase is laid to wage demands; and labor is accused of 
practically every sin in the book. 

If the pattern keeps up the way it’s been going, labor will soon be 
blamed for the persistent drought and the crisis in the Middle East. 

We strongly urge that labor clean its ranks and introduce the neces- 
sary safeguards to protect its membership. But we repeat—the corrupt 
element in labor is a small part of the whole. 

There is one other thought that strikes us for the observance of this 
year's Labor Day—that is, that virtue is not the prerogative of any par- 
ticular group. Every form of society is made up of good and bad men; 
intelligent and stupid men; noble and base men. But it is not the group 
in society which is good or bad but the men within it. 

We are obviously in sympathy with all sincere attempts to remove in- 
justices in the field of labor-management relations. But we ask great 
caution in any legislative attempts to check the alleged abuses of labor 
organizations—especially any attempt to undermine the collective bargain- 
ing principle. Abuses should be stopped, not by striking at the idea of 
unionism itself, but by making individual workers aware of their rights 
and their social responsibilities. The honest worker who enjoys the bene- 
fits of union organizations will not shirk his duty towards the unions that 
make these benefits possible. 

All of us are aware of the injustices unionism corrected and the equal- 
ity of bargaining power it established between the employer and em- 
ployes with the consequent gain to both and the public as well. Anvone 
can cite abuses that have arisen but no one will deny that the majority 
of unions have acted in a responsible way with benefits to their mem- 
bers and the country. 

Unions came into existence because it is natural for men to organize 
to achieve any good purpose, just as men come together to form a state. 
Secondly they organized because it was the only way in our mass pro- 
duction type of economy that they could hope to gain any hearing and 
make their voice effective in bargaining with their employers. No one 
bestows upon them this right to organize. They have it because they are 
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men and the right is made effective by our laws because we live in a 
democracy. With the modern evolution of industrial relations a great 
opportunity is open for the development of the trade union movement 
according to the soundest principles of social philosophy. 

Hence, there is a Catholic contribution to unionism. But it must come 
from inside the movement and not from the outside. It is true that the 
trade union movement, based on the principle of collective bargaining, 
with the weapon of the strike to give it strength, does not represent the 
whole of the Catholic ideal. It grew up, however, as the only effective 
means of defending the rights of workers to a family living wage and, 
therefore, must always be looked on with gratitude by Catholics. 

Catholic unionists are not a “ginger” group inside the trade union 
movement, they are a “ginger” group in the Catholic body. Its members, 
inspired by their Catholic faith, wish to preserve the high principles of 
justice, love for their fellow men and respect for constitutional methods, 
which are some of the secrets of our democratic way of life, and which 
inspired so many of the pioneers of the trade union movement. 

The labor movement is going through a period of crisis. Only its mem- 
bers can solve the problems besetting it. Outsiders can help—not by 
carping criticism, but by sympathy and understanding. Labor and man- 
agement are in this together. After all, corruption, like honesty, is classless. 


The Value of Work 


Work, too, has a spiritual value that escapes all the dollar signs the 
merchant hangs on his goods. A Christian, to be sure, works in order to 
house, clothe and feed his family. He works, too, even because he en- 
joys his job. But over and above these motives there is a supernatural 
value and motive to his work that neither timeclock nor personnel man- 
ager can adequately evaluate.—Rev. Vincent A. Yzermans in the Voice 
oF St. JupE, September, 1957. 
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ENcycLicaAL LETTrer oF His Ho.iness Prus XII 
BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE POPE 


On Entertainment Media 


(“Miranda Prorsus”) 


TO Our VENERABLE BRETHREN 
PATRIARCHS, PRIMATES, ARCHBISHOPS, BISHOPS 
AND OTHER LOCAL ORDINARIES 
IN PEACE AND COMMUNION WITH THE APOSTOLIC SEE 


HEALTH AND APOSTOLIC BENEDICTION: 


INTRODUCTION 


HE MARVELOUS technical inventions which are the boast of the 

men of our generation, though they spring from human intelligence 
and industry, are nevertheless the gifts of God, our Creator, from whom 
are all good gifts: “for He has not only brought forth creatures, but 
sustains and fosters them once created.” 

Of these inventions, some increase and multiply the strength and 
power of men. Others improve their conditions of life. Others still—and 
these particularly concern the mind—reach the mass of the people them- 
selves, either directly or through the pictures and sounds they produce, 
conveying to them, in a form easily understood, news, thoughts and in- 
struction of all kinds; and by these means they provide, as it were, food 
for the mind especially during the hours of rest and recreation. 

With regard to this last type of invention, in our own age the greatest 
progress has been achieved in the arts connected with motion pictures, 
radio and television. 


Reasons for the Church’s Interest 


From the time when these arts first came into use, the Church wel- 
comed them, not only with great joy but also with a motherly care and 
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watchfulness, having in mind to protect her children from every danger 
as they set out on this new path of progress. 

This watchful care springs from the mission she has received from the 
Divine Saviour Himself; for, as is clear to all, these new forms of art 
have a very great influence on the manner of thinking and acting of 
individuals and of society. 

There is, in addition, another reason why the Church considers a mat- 
ter of this kind to be particularly her concern; she has the duty of an- 
nouncing to all men a message which is more urgent than any other. 
This is the message of eternal salvation; a message unrivaled in its rich- 
ness and power; a message, in fine, which all men of every race and 
every age must accept and embrace, according to the saying of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles: “To me, the least of all the saints, is given this 
grace, to preach among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
and to enlighten all men that they may see what is the dispensation of 
the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God, who created 
all things.” 


Previous Papal Utterances 


It is therefore not surprising that the Supreme Pastors of the Church 
have treated of this important matter, with the intention of providing 
for the eternal salvation of those who are “not redeemed with corruptible 
things as gold and silver . . . but with the precious blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb unspotted and undefiled”;* and have weighed carefully all the 
questions with which motion pictures, radio and television today con- 
front Christians. 

More than twenty years have passed since Our predecessor of happy 
memory, Pius XI, making use of “the wonderful invention of Marconi,’ 
issued his first message by radio “to all nations and to every creature.” 


A few years later this same predecessor of Ours sent to the hierarchy 
of the United States of America that memorable Encyclical Letter en- 
titled Vigilanti Cura.’ In that letter, which gave wise counsel, adapted 
to existing needs, concerning films, he said: 


It is, in fact, urgently necessary that in this field also, progress of art, 
science and human technique in the industry, since they are all true 
gifts of God, may be ordained to His glory and to the salvation of souls, 
and may be made to serve in a practical way to promote the extension 
of the kingdom of Jesus Christ upon earth. Thus the Church bids us 
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pray that we may all “use temporal goods in such manner as not to 
lose the eternal good.” 


We Ourselves, in the course of Our Supreme Pontificate, have often, 
when opportunity offered, dealt with this same question, giving appropri- 
ate directives not only to bishops, but also to various branches of Cath- 
olic Action and to Christian educators. 

And, further, We have gladly given audience to those whose special 
profession it is to practice the art of the motion pictures or radio or 
television. We made clear Our admiration for the notable progress they 
have achieved in those arts, and pointed out the particular obligations 
by which each is bound. While recognizing the great merit they have 
won, We set out the dangers into which they can easily fall and the high 
ideals which ought to enlighten their minds and direct their wills. 

We have also, as you know, taken steps to set up in the Roman Curia 
a special commission,’ whose task it is to make a careful study of the 
various questions connected with motion pictures, radio and television 
which touch on the Catholic faith and Christian morals. To this com- 
mission bishops and all other interested parties can look for opportune 
direction. 

We Ourselves have frequently made use of the remarkable modern 
inventions by which We can unite the world-wide flock with its Supreme 
Pastor; so that Our voice, passing in sure and safe flight over the expanse 
of sea and land and even over the troubled emotions of souls, might 
reach men’s minds with a healing influence, in accordance with the 
demands of the supreme apostolate confided to Us, and today extended 
almost without limit.* 


Results of the Papal Teaching 


We are not a little comforted to know that Our addresses on this sub- 
ject and those of Our immediate predecessor of happy memory, Pius XI, 
have had considerable influence in directing the arts of motion pictures, 
radio and television to the task of recalling men to the pursuit of the 
perfection of their individual souls, and thus to the promotion of God's 
glory. 

For, by your diligent and watchful care, Venerable Brethren, an initia- 
tive was given by which an apostolate on these lines was not only en- 
couraged in individual dioceses and nations, but was also spread to 
whole peoples by means of united efforts and plans. 

Not a few statesmen and professional or business people, as well as 
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most of those, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, who attend shows of 
this kind, gave evidence of sane thinking on this important matter. At 
the cost of trouble and even material loss they strove not only that dan- 
gerous evils should be avoided, but that the sacred commandments of 


God should be obeyed and the dignity of the human person safeguarded. 


Yet We must, alas, repeat the lament of the Apostle of the Gentiles: 


“Not all obey the Gospel”; for, in this matter, there are not wanting 


those who neither understand nor recognize the teaching function of the 
Church. Some even oppose it by every possible means. 

They are, as you know, those who are moved by an inordinate desire 
for gain; or who, deceived by errors, do not rightly value human dignity 
and freedom; or finally, have a false idea of the nature of art. Though 
such people’s way of acting fills Our mind with grief, yet We cannot 
fail in Our duty and turn aside from the right path; for We trust that 
there may be said of Us what His enemies said of our Divine Redeemer; 
“We know that thou art a true speaker, and teachest the way of God in 
truth, neither carest thou for any man.” 


Reasons for This Letter 


Just as great advantages can arise from the wonderful advances which 
have been made in our day in the technology of motion pictures, radio 
and television, so too can very great dangers. For these new resources 
and devices, which are within almost everyone’s grasp, exercise a most 
powerful influence over men’s minds; they can flood them with light, 
raise them to nobility, adorn them with beauty; or they can dim their 
luster, dishonor them by a process of corruption, and enslave them to 
uncontrolled passions, according as the subjects they present to the 
senses are elevating or debasing.” 

In the past century, advancing technical skill in the field of industry 
frequently had this result: that machines, which ought to serve men, 
rather reduced them to a miserable servitude and caused them grievous 
harm. Likewise today, unless the increasing development of technical 
skill applied to the diffusion of pictures, sounds and ideas is subjected 
to the sweet yoke of the law of Christ,” it can be the source of countless 
evils, which will be all the more serious because not only material forces 
but also men’s minds are affected. And man’s inventions are, to that 
extent, deprived of that utility which in the design of God’s Providence 
ought to be their primary purpose.” 

We have daily pondered in a paternal spirit and with growing anxiety 
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the essential nature of this problem, and have considered the salutary 
benefits—so far as films are concerned—which have resulted during more 
than two decades from the encyclical letter Vigilanti Cura. Yielding, 
therefore, to the petitions of the bishops and those laymen who have 
made a study of these arts, We wish by this letter to give directives and 
instructions with regard to both radio broadcasting and television. 

Having, then, made earnest prayer to God and sought the help of 
His Virgin Mother, We address you, Venerable Brethren, whose wise 
pastoral care is well known to Us, with a view not only to setting forth 
clearly the Christian doctrine in this matter, but to stimulating suitable 
plans and initiatives. 

And so, with all the force at Our command We desire to impress upon 
you how the flock committed to the care of each one should be pro- 
tected against the errors and harm which the use of the arts under dis- 
cussion can introduce, with grave danger to the practices of Christian life. 


I 
GENERAL INSTRUCTION 
Publicizing Christian Doctrine 
Each of these three arts—of the motion pictures, radio and television— 
in fostering the development of mind and spirit, has its own special 
problems to be solved in the field not only of the arts, but also of tech- 
nology and economics. But before We deal with the particular questions 
affecting each, We think it well to outline briefly the general principles 


which concern the diffusion, to the greatest possible extent, of the bene- 


fits which are destined both for human society in general and for in- 
dividuals. 


The “Good Seed” 


Since God is the supreme Good, He at all times pours out His gifts 
on men, who are objects of His special loving care. Of these gifts, some 
regard man’s material life on earth, others concern the spirit. And, clearly, 
the former are subject to the latter in much the same way as the body 
should be subject to the soul, with which, before God can communicate 
Himself by the beatific vision, He is united by faith and charity, which 
“is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost who is given us.”™ 

And further, since He longs to see in man the image of His own per- 
fection,* He even wills him to be made a sharer in this supreme gen- 
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erosity, and has linked him with His own activity as the proclaimer of 


those good tidings, making him become their donor and dispenser to | 
his brethren and to the whole human race. For, since the beginning it | 


has been man’s natural and normal tendency to share with others the 
treasures of his mind by means of symbols, which he daily tries to de- 


velop into a more perfect means of communication. Hence, from the | 


most ancient drawings and inscriptions down to the latest technical de- 
vices, all instruments of human communication should have as their 
aim the lofty purpose of making men in some way the assistants of God. 

In order that the plan of God’s Providence might be put more surely 
and fruitfully into effect, by virtue of Our Apostolic authority We con- 
stituted in an apostolic letter® the Archangel Gabriel, who brought to 
the human race the long-desired news of man’s Redemption, heavenly 
patron of those arts by which men can employ electrical forces to trans- 


mit words at very great speed to others at a distance; can hold converse | 


from places widely apart, send messages by wireless, and view pictures 
of distant objects and events as if they were present.” For, when We 
made choice of this heavenly patron, it was Our intention that all em- 
ployed in these arts might fully understand the nobility of the task en- 
trusted to them. Into their hands have been placed these useful instru- 
ments by which the priceless treasures of God may be spread among 
men like the good seed which brings forth fruits of truth and goodness. 


“Evil Seed” 


As We consider those honorable and lofty purposes to which this tech- 
nical skill should be directed, the question presents itself: why do these 
same arts sometimes become the means and, as it were, the paths leading 
to evil? “Whence then hath it cockle?’””® 


Evil, of course, which is opposed to right moral principles, cannot 
have its origin in God, who is complete and absolute Good; nor does it 
come from the techniques themselves, which are His precious gifts. It 
can arise only from the fact that man, endowed as he is with free will, 
can abuse those gifts, committing and spreading evil, and thus associat- 
ing himself with God’s enemy, the prince of darkness: “An enemy hath 
done this.”” 

Consequently true human liberty demands that we use and share 
with others all those resources which can contribute to the strengthen- 
ing and perfecting of our nature. 
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True Freedom of Communication 


Since the Church is the teacher of the doctrine which leads to salva- 
tion and has all that is necessary for the attainment of holiness, she is ex- 
ercising an inviolable right when she teaches what has been committed 
to her by divine command. It ought therefore to be the duty of all 
public officials to recognize this sacred right, so that the Church should 
have ready access to those arts by which she may spread truth and 
virtue. Indeed, all true and active sons of the Church, since they recog- 
nize the priceless gift of the Redemption, are bidden to ensure, to the 
extent of their power, that the Church may be free to use these technical 
discoveries in so far as they may assist the sanctification of souls. 

In asserting and claiming these rights for the Church, it is not, of 
course, Our desire to deny to the state the right of spreading by the same 
means the news and teachings that are necessary or useful for the com- 
mon good of human society. 

And further, let it be permitted even to individual citizens—due regard 
being paid to actual circumstances and the safeguarding of principles 
which promote the common good—to contribute according to their 
capacity to the enriching and development of their own and others’ in- 
tellectual and ‘spiritual culture. 


Errors Concerning Freedom of Communication 


Contrary, however, to Christian teaching and the principal end of 
these arts, is the will and intention of those who desire to use these in- 
ventions exclusively for the advancement and propagation of political 
measures or to achieve economic ends, and who treat this noble calling 
as if it were a mere trade or business. In like manner, approval cannot 
be given to the false principles of those who assert and claim freedom 
to depict and propagate anything and everything, even though in these 
past years both the kind and the extent of the damage to bodies and 
souls which is rooted in these principles have become very evident. 

There is no question here of the true liberty of which We have spoken 
above, but rather of an uncontrolled license, disregarding all precaution, 
of communicating with others anything at all, even though it be contrary 
to sound morals and can result in serious danger to souls. 

The Church encourages and supports everything which truly concerns 
a fuller enrichment of the mind—for she is the patron and foster-mother 
of human knowledge and the noble arts. Therefore she cannot permit 
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the violation of those principles and laws which direct and govern man 
in his path to God, his final end. 

Let no one, then, be surprised if in this matter, where many reserva- 
tions are necessary, the Church acts with due forethought and discre- 
tion, according to that saying of the Apostle: “But prove all things: hold 
fast that which is good. From all appearance of evil refrain yourselves.” 

Those, therefore, are certainly to be blamed who openly declare that 
the public communication even of matters which impede, or are directly 
opposed to, principles of morality should be encouraged and carried out 
so long as the presentation is in accord with the laws of the liberal or 
technical arts. 

In a short discourse, on the occasion of the fifth centenary of the death 
of Fra Angelico, We recalled to the minds of Our hearers that “it is true 
that an explicitly moral or religious function is not demanded of art as 
art.” But 


if artistic expression, whether of words, music or images, is cast in 
false, empty and confused forms not in harmony with the Creator's de- 
sign; if, rather than lifting mind and heart to noble sentiments, it stirs 
the baser passions, it might perhaps find welcome among some people, 
but only by nature of its novelty, a quality not always of value, or 
because of that slight measure of truth which will be found in anything. 
But such an art would degrade itself, denying its primary and essential 
element: it would not be universal and perennial as is the human spirit 
to which it is addressed.” 


Competence of Public Authority 
and of the Entertainment Industry 


Beyond all doubt, the civil authorities are strictly bound to be watch- 
ful over these modern arts also. Nor should they look on this matter from 
a merely political standpoint, but also from that of public morals, whose 
sure foundation is grounded in the natural law, which, the Scriptures 
assure us, is written in our hearts.” Nor can it be said that this watchful 
care of the state’s officials is an unfair limitation on the liberty of in- 
dividual citizens, for it is concerned, not with the private citizen as such, 
but rather with the whole community, which shares these arts in common. 

“We are well aware,” as We have said on a previous occasion, “that 
there is a widespread opinion among men of our time who are unrea- 
sonably intolerant of the intervention of public authority, that those safe- 
guards are to be preferred which come directly from the industry itself.” 
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But while it is praiseworthy for the persons professionally engaged in 
these arts to support the action of public officials and take steps to 
obviate evils which can easily damage true morality, yet those rules 
and safeguards which they issue should not ignore the serious duty in- 
cumbent upon the civil authorities. 

Hence, both Our immediate predecessor and We Ourselves readily 
praised those who, in keeping with the work committed to them in this 
sphere, published suitable safeguards and rules without in any way 
prejudicing what belongs to the competence of public authority. 

For We think that these new arts can make their proper and natural 
contribution to the right fashioning of the mmds of those who use them 
only if the Church, the State and those engaged in these professions, 
pooling their resources in an orderly way, cocperate with each other to 
secure the desired end. If the opposite happers, i.e., if these arts, with- 
out regulation or moral safeguard, embark unchecked on a downward 
path, they will certainly hinder the people’s trie development and im- 
pair their morals. 


Sight and Sound Communicition 


Among the various technical devices which trasmit the ideas of men, 
those occupy a special place today, as We said which spread abroad 
messages of all kinds to men’s ears and eyes by means of sounds and 
pictures. 

This manner of spreading pictures and sounds, even where things of 
the spirit are concerned, is supremely adapted to he nature of men. As 
Aquinas says: “It is natural to man to come to thirgs of the understand- 
ing through things of sense; for all our knowledge sas its origin in sense 
perception.“ Indeed, the sense of sight, as being higher and nobler 
than the other senses,” more easily leads us to a laowledge of spiritual 
things. 

Therefore the three chief technical methods of telecommunication— 
motion pictures, radio and television—are concerned not only with men’s 
recreation and leisure—though many viewers and liste.ers seek this alone— 
but are especially adapted to the propagation of thse subjects which, 
by aiding both mental culture and spiritual growth, «an powerfully con- 
tribute to the right training and shaping of the civil ciety of our times. 

Much more easily than by printed books these tecinical arts can as- 
suredly provide opportunities for men to meet and unite in common 
effort. And while such opportunity is intimately cmnected with the 
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advancement of civilization ameng all peoples, the Catholic Church- 
which, by the charge committed to it, embraces the whole human race- 
desires to turn it to the extension and promotion of benefits worthy of 
the name. 

In fact, this should be the first aim of the arts of the motion pictures, 
radio and television: to serve truth and virtue. 


In the Service of Truth and Virtue 


Let them be at the servic of truth in such a way that the bonds be- 
tween peoples may become yet closer; that they may have a more re- 
spectful understanding of each other; that they may assist each other in 
any crisis: that, finally, there may be real cooperation between state 
officials and individual citizens. 

To be at the service cof the truth demands not only that all refrain 
from error, from lies, fran deceit of all kinds, but also that they shun 
everything that can enccurage a manner of living and acting which is 
false, imperfect, or harm‘ul to others. 

Above all, let the triths handed down by God’s revelation be held 
sacred and inviolable. Indeed, why should not these noble arts strive 
particularly to this end-that they spread the teaching of God and of 
His Son, Jesus Christ, ind “instil into minds that Christian truth which 
alone can bring strength from above to the mass of men, aided by 
which they may be ale with calmness and courage to overcome the 
crises and endure the ievere trials of the age in which we now live”? 

Moreover, these new arts should not only serve the truth, but also 
aim at the perfecting of human life and morals. Let them actively pro- 
mote this in the three ways We now wish to discuss: by publishing news; 
by imparting instructions; by presenting shows. 


News 


News of any eveat, even if nothing but the bare fact is related, has 
yet an aspect of its »wn which in some way concerns morality. 


This moral aspect must never be neglected; for news of any kind 
provokes a mentd judgment and influences the will. The commentator 
who worthily fulils his task should crush no one by his words, but try 
rather to undersand and explain as best he can the disasters and 
crimes he reports To explain is not necessarily to excuse, but it is to sug- 
gest the beginniig of a remedy, and consequently to perform a task 
at once positive ind constructive.” 
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Instruction 


What We have just written has doubtless more force when it is a 
question of imparting instruction. Documentary films, radio broadcasts, 
and television for schools provide ideas and open up new possibilities 
here, not only with regard to the young, but also for those of mature 
years. Yet every care must be taken that the lessons taught are in no 
way contrary to the Church’s doctrine and its sacred rights, or impede 
or frustrate the due education of the young within the home circle. Sim- 
ilarly it is to be hoped that these new communications arts, whether 
exercised by private citizens or controlled by rulers of states, will not 
spread doctrines that contain no mention of God’s name and take no 
account of His divine law. 

We are fully aware, alas, that in some nations, where atheistic com- 
munism reigns, these methods of telecommunication are used in the 
schools to root out all religious ideas from the mind. One who considers 
this situation calmly and without prejudice cannot fail to see that the 
consciences of children and youths, deprived of divine truth, are being 
oppressed in a new and subtle way, since they are unable to learn the 
truth revealed by God, which, as our Redeemer declared, makes us free.” 
This constitutes a new and cunning attack on religion. 

But We earnestly desire, Venerable Brethren, that these technical in- 
struments, by which eyes and ears are easily and pleasantly attracted to 
events happening far away, should be employed to a particular end, 
namely, to provide men with a broader cultural background, with the 
knowledge necessary for the fulfilment of their duties, and above all, 
with Christian principles. For if these principles are neglected, there 
can be no progress worthy of the name, even in merely human matters.” 

We desire, therefore, to pay due tribute of praise to all those teachers 
and educators who, whether by films or radio broadcasting or television, 
direct their efforts toward this most honorable goal. 


Shows 


Further, it must be noted that apart from the published news and 
the instructions delivered, these new arts can contribute considerably 
towards the true good of men by shows as well. For the programs usually 
offer not only entertainment and news, but also something that con- 
tributes to mental culture. 

With complete justice, then, Our predecessor of happy memory, Pius 
XI, called film theatres the “schools of events." For they can be called 
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schools in this sense, that to spectacle is added dramatic action in which Our 
vivid pictures are synchronized with dialog and music in a fascinating | then 
manner, with the result that they reach not only the intelligence and | and 
other faculties, but the whole man, and, in some way, link him to them- | R 
selves and seem to sweep him into a participation in the plot presented. | sure 
Though the arts of the motion pictures, radio and television include harr 
in some fashion various types of spectacle already long in use, yet each 5 ow 
employs a new technique, and thus a new kind of spectacle is produced, of h 
aimed, not at a small and select audience, but at vast throngs of men v 
differing in age, way of life and culture. pres 
radi 

Mass Education the 

In order, then, that under these conditions shows may be able to the 
achieve their proper purpose, it is essential that the minds and inclina- ben 
tions of the spectators be rightly trained and educated, so that they fore 
may not only understand the form proper to each of the arts, but espe- sho 


cially that they may be guided in this matter by a right conscience. Thus pres 
they will be enabled to weigh and pass mature judgment on the various 
items which the film or television or radio puts before them; and not, as 


frequently happens, be lured and arbitrarily swept away by their power y 
and attractiveness. rig 

If there is lacking this mental training and formation, enlightened by is n 
Christian teaching, then neither reasonable pleasures, which “everyone deg 
readily admits are necessary for all who are involved in the business em 
and troubles of life," nor the progress of mental development can be 1 
kept safe. and 

The sound policy of those Catholics who, especially in recent years, circ 
have understood, the need to educate the spectators in this way is | cat 
most praiseworthy. And several plans have been launched which aim | age 
at stimulating both youths and grown-ups to examine adequately and ing 


competently the benefits and the dangers of these shows, and to arrive 
at a balanced judgment on them. 
This, however, should not provide an excuse for attending shows 
which are contrary to right morals. Rather, it should lead to pointing } 
out and choosing only those which in regard to religion and the moral | 
law, are in accord with the Church’s teaching and which conform to the 
instructions issued by the ecclesiastical offices in this matter. ’ 
If such plans, as We trust will be the case, follow pedagogical prin- | py 
ciples and right rules of mental development, We not only give them un 
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Our approval, but also heartily commend them; and hence We desire 
them to be introduced into schools of every type, Catholic Action groups 
and parish societies. 

Right training and education of the spectators in this fashion will en- 
sure, on the one hand, a lessening of the dangers which can threaten 
harm to morals; and, on the other hand, enable Christians, through the 
new knowledge they acquire, to raise their minds to a contemplation 
of heavenly truths. 

While We are on this point, We should like particularly to praise those 
preachers of the divine word who make a wise use of motion pictures, 
radio and television to assist them in fulfilling their duty of preserving 
the moral integrity of those to whom they minister and leading toward 
the path of truth. Thus they share with them the genuinely salutary 
benefits of the inventions which our times have introduced. We there- 
fore desire that those who wield authority either in Church or State 
should in a special way support the activity and enterprise of these 
preachers. 


Entertainments for Youth 


Yet it must be noticed that, in exercising control in this matter, the 
right training and education of the spectators, of which We have spoken, 
is not in itself a sufficient criterion. Shows must be adapted also to the 
degree of intelligence of the various age levels, the strength of their 
emotional and imaginative response, and their moral development. 

This, indeed, assumes a very great importance, because sound radio 
and television shows, since they easily penetrate right into the domestic 
circle, threaten to undermine the protective barriers by which the edu- 
cation of the young must be safeguarded until such time as advancing 
age gives the necessary strength to enable them to overcome the buffet- 
ings of the world. 

For this reason, three years ago We wrote thus to the bishops of Italy: 


Should we not shudder if we thoughtfully reflect that by means of tele- 
vision shows, even within home surroundings, all can breathe in that 
poisoned air of materialistic doctrine which diffuses notions of empty 
pleasures and desires of all kinds, in the same way as was done over 
and over again in cinema halls?* 


We are aware of measures initiated not only by public authorities 
but also by private groups engaged in the education of youth—those 
undertakings and plans, that is, by which they make every possible effort 
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to withdraw young people from shows which are unsuited to their age, 
though they are too often being attended, with resulting serious harm. 
Whatever is being done in this praiseworthy cause, We heartily ap. 


prove. Yet it must be noticed that, even more than the physiological and | 
psychological disturbances which can arise therefrom, those dangers | 
must be guarded against which affect the morals of youth, and which, | 


unless obviated and forbidden in due season, can greatly contribute to 
the damage and overthrow of human society itself. 

In this matter We make a father’s appeal to the young so dear to Us, 
trusting that—since it is a question of entertainment in which their in- 
nocence can be exposed to danger—they will give a shining example of 
Christian restraint and prudence. 

It is their grave obligation to check and control that natural and un- 
restrained eagerness to see and hear everything. And they must keep 
their minds free from immodest and earthly gratifications and direct them 


to higher things. 


The Work of the Church—National Offices 


Since the Church knows well that from these new arts which directly 
affect the eye and ear very many benefits as well as very many evils 
and dangers can arise, according as men make use of them, she desires 
to perform her duty in this matter also—in so far as it concerns directly, 
not culture in general, but religion in particular and the direction and 
control of morals.* 

With a view to carrying out this task more fittingly and easily, Our 
predecessor of immortal memory, Pius XI, declared and _ proclaimed 
that “it is absolutely essential for bishops to set up a permanent 
national office of supervision whose business it would be to encourage 
decent films, to give others a recognized classification, and then to pub- 
lish their judgment and make it known to priests and faithful.”™ It was 
necessary, he added, that all Catholic initiative with regard to motion 
pictures be directed to a worthy end. In several countries the bishops, 
taking the lead from these directives, decided to set up offices of this 
kind, not only for motion pictures, but also for radio and television. 

As We consider, then, the spiritual advantages which can spring from 
these technical arts, together with the need to protect the integrity of 
Christian morals, which such entertainments can easily endanger, We 
desire that in every country, if such offices do not already exist, they 
be established without delay. These are to be entrusted to men con- 
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versant with these arts, with a priest chosen by the bishops as ad- 
viser in each case. 

Moreover, Venerable Brethren, We urge that in each country, the 
offices dealing with motion pictures, radio or television should either 
depend on one and the same higher committee, or at least act in close 
cooperation. We also urge that the faithful, particularly those who are 
vigorous members of Catholic Action, be suitably instructed so that 
they may perceive the need to lend willingly to these offices their united 
and effective support. 

And since there are a number of questions on this subject not capable 
of easy solution in individual countries, it will certainly be very useful 
if the national offices of each country associate themselves with the inter- 
national organization to which this Holy See, after due consideration, 
has already given its approval. 

We have no doubt, Venerable Brethren, that fruitful and salutary 
results will follow from your carrying out, even at some cost in toil and 
inconvenience, these present directives. 

Such results will be more easily and aptly attained if the particular 
tules We shall now set out with regard to motion pictures, radio and 
television are carefully put into practice. 


II 


Motion PIcruREs 


Motion pictures, which came into existence some sixty years ago, 
must today be numbered among the most important means by which 
the ideas and discoveries of our times can be made known. Concerning 
their various processes and their power of attraction, We have when 
occasion offered already spoken.” 

Out of their growth, particularly in the case of films which vividly 
present a definite story by pictures and sounds, there has also sprung up 
a great industry in which. not only craftsmen, laborers and technicians, 
but also financial groups, unite their activities; for private individuals 
cannot easily carry through such an extensive and complex operation. 

Hence, in order that the cinema may remain a worthy instrument by 
which men can be guided toward salvation, raised to higher things, and 
become really better,” it is absolutely necessary for all the groups just 
referred to, exercising a true sense of responsibility, to cooperate readily 
with each other to produce and distribute films which can win approval. 
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To all those who have an active concern about film shows We U 
have more than once made clear the seriousness of the subject, exhorting | whe 
them to produce, in particular, the kind of “ideal film” which can cer- brill 
tainly contribute to a well-balanced education.” the 

Do you, Venerable Brethren, take a special interest in seeing that, is ¢ 
through the individual national offices of which we have spoken above, | E 
and which must be subject to your authority, there shall be imparted all, 
to the various classes of interested citizens information on films to be spe 
viewed, as well as advice and directives by which, in accordance with trol 
different times and circumstances, this most noble art, which can s0 out 
much help the good of souls, may be as far as possible advanced. rt 

the 
Film Classification bac 

For this purpose, “let classified lists be compiled and published in 
which films distributed will, as frequently as possible, be listed so as to Pay 
come to the notice of all.”* And let this be done by a committee of y 
reliable men which will depend on each of your national offices. These - 
men, of course, should be outstanding for knowledge and _ practical is. 
prudence, since they have to pass judgment on each film according to - 
the rules of Christian morality. 

We most earnestly exhort the members of this committee to devote .. 
to these topics the deep and prolonged study and devout prayer that : 
their work calls for. For they have to deal with a most important matter . 
which is closely bound up with the Christian concept of life, and con- : 
sequently they must have a sound knowledge of the power exerted by ’ 
the cinema, which varies with the circumstances of the spectators. por 

As often as they have to judge the moral aspect of a cinema program, = 
they should attentively recall those directives we have already many | ‘ 
times given as occasion offered, and particularly when We spoke of | 
the “ideal film,” about the points which concern religion, as well as about | = 
the representation of evil deeds. The latter should never ignore or be 2 
opposed to human dignity, to the modesty of the home surroundings, to Z 
holiness of life, to the Church, to human and civil types of association. \ i 


Moreover, let them remember that the task allotted to them of clas- 
sifying and passing judgment on each film program aims especially at 
giving clear and appropriate guidance to public opinion, with the inten- 
tion of leading all to value highly the rules and principles of morality, 
without which the right development of minds and true civilization 
become meaningless terms. 
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Unquestionably, therefore, one must repudiate the practice of those 
who from excessive indulgence admit films which, for all their technical 
brilliance, nevertheless offend right morals; or, though they appear on 
the surface to conform to the moral law, yet contain something which 
is contrary to the Catholic faith. 

But if the film committee clearly indicates which films can be seen by 
all, by the young, by adults; those which are a moral danger to the 
spectators; and finally, those which are entirely bad and harmful, then pa- 
trons will be able to attend those films only from which “they will come 
out with minds happier, freer and better.”"” And they will be able to 
avoid those which can do harm to them, harm all the greater because 
they will have been a means of gain for traffickers in evil, and have given 
bad example to others. 

Repeating the timely instructions which Our predecessor of happy 
memory, Pius XI, published in his encyclical Vigilanti Cura,” We earnest- 
ly desire that Christians be not only carefully warned as frequently as 
possible on this topic, but that they fulfil the grave obligation of acquaint- 
ing themselves with the decisions issued by ecclesiastical authority on 
matters connected with motion pictures, and of faithfully obeying them. 
The bishops, if they deem it appropriate, will be able to set aside a 
special day each year devoted to this matter, on which the faithful will 
be given special instruction concerning their duty, particularly with 
regard to film shows, and urged to offer earnest prayers to God about 
them. 

To make it easy for all to be familiar with these decisions and to 
obey them, they must be published at some suitable time, together 
with a short commentary on them, and distributed as widely as possible. 

Catholic film critics can have much influence here. They ought 
to set the moral issues of the plots in their proper light, taking a stand 
which will act as a safeguard against falling into so-called “relative 
morality,” or the overthrow of that right order in which the lesser values 
are subordinated to the more important. Quite wrong, therefore, is the 
action of writers in daily papers and reviews claiming to be Catholic, 
if when dealing with shows of this kind, they do not instruct their 
readers concerning the moral issues involved. 


Theater Managers 


If there is a duty of conscience binding the spectators, who, each 
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time they buy a ticket of admission, cast a vote as it were by their choice 
of a good or bad motion picture, a similar duty, and even graver, binds 
those who manage movie theaters or distribute films. 

We are well aware of the magnitude of the difficulties which today 
confront those engaged in the motion-picture industry because of-in 
addition to other considerations—the great increase in the use of tele. 
vision. Yet, even when confronted by these difficult circumstances, they 
must remember that they are forbidden in conscience to present films 
contrary to the faith and sound morals, or to enter into contracts by 
which they are forced to present shows of this kind. 


In many countries men engaged in this industry have bound then- 
selves not to exhibit, for any consideration, film programs which might 
be harmful or evil. We trust that the excellent initiative will spread to 
all parts of the world, and that no Catholic in cinema management 
will hesitate to follow such sane and salutary proposals. 


We must also utter a vigorous warning against the display of 
lascivious and seductive advertising posters, even though, as sometimes 
happens, such publicity refers to decent films. “Who can say what harm 


is wrought in minds, especially of the young, by these pictures; what | 
base thoughts and impure pleasures are aroused, how much they con- | 


tribute to the corruption of public morals, with consequent damage to 
the well-being of the state itself?" 


Clearly, then, in cinema halls subject to ecclesiastical authority, since 
they have to provide for the faithful, and particularly for the young, 
shows of an improving nature and in keeping with the character of 
these places, only those films may be exhibited which are entirely beyond 
moral reproach. 


Let the bishops, keeping a watchful eye on these halls—including 
those of exempt religious—to which the public has access, warn all ec- 
clesiastics on whom the responsibility falls, to observe faithfully and 
exactly the rules laid down in these matters. The latter must not be 
too much taken up with their particular interests if they wish to play 
their part in this ministry, which the Holy See considers of the highest 


importance. We especially advise those who control these Catholic halls | 
to group themselves together—as, with Our full approval and consent, 


has been done in a number of places—the more effectively to put into 
practice the recommendations of the respective national offices, and sup- 
port common interests and policies. 
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Film Distributors 


The counsel We have given to theater managers We wish to apply 
also to distributors, who, since they sometimes contribute financially 
to the making of the actual films, have obviously a greater opportunity, 
and consequently are bound by a more serious obligation, of giving 
their support to reputable films. For in this case distribution cannot be in 
any sense reckoned merely as a routine business function. Films—as 
We have often stated—are not to be regarded simply as articles for 
sale, but also, and this is more important, as food for the mind and, as 
it were, a means of spiritual and moral formation for the people. So 
distributors and hirers share equally in the merit or responsibility, ac- 
cording as good or evil results from the screen entertainment. 


Actors 


In this matter of bringing the motion-picture industry into line with 
sounder policies, no slight responsibility rests on the actors. Mindful of 
their dignity as human beings and as experienced artists, they should 
realize that they are not permitted to lend their talents to parts in plays, 
or to cooperate in the making of films, which are contrary to sound 
morals. 

But an actor, having gained fame by his talent and skill, ought to use 
that renown in such a way as to be a worthy inspiration to the public. 
In particular, he should remember to give a notable example of virtue 
to others in his private life. 

Addressing professional actors on one occasion, We reminded them: 
“Everyone can see that in the presence of a throng of people listening 
open-mouthed to your words, applauding and shouting, your own feel- 
ings are stirred and you are moved to a certain joy and exaltation.”” 
But if one may be fully justified in feeling these emotions, yet it does 
not follow that Christian actors may accept from their audience ex- 
pressions of praise which smack of a kind of idolatry, since here too our 
Saviour’s words apply: “So let your light shine before men that they 
May see your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 


Producers and Directors 


But the heaviest responsibility falls—though in a different way—on 
directors and producers, The awareness of this burden is not an obstacle 
to noble undertakings, but rather ought to strengthen the minds of 
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those men of good will who, by reason of their money or natural talents, 
wield some influence in the production of films. 

In addition, it often happens that film producers and directors meet a 
serious difficulty in trying to satisfy both the circumstances and demands 
of their art and the precepts of religion and the moral law. In that case, 
before the film is made, or while it is being produced, some competent 
advice should be sought and a sound plan adopted to provide for both 
the spiritual good of the spectators and the perfection of the work itself. 
They should not hesitate to consult the local Catholic motion-picture of- 
fice, which will readily come to their assistance, if necessary by delegat- 
ing, with due precautions, some qualified ecclesiastical adviser to look 
after the business. 

The result of this confidence which they place in the Church will 
not be a lessening of their authority or popularity; “for the faith, until 
the end of time, will be the bulwark of the human person,” and in their 
productions the human person will be enriched and perfected in the 
light of Christian teaching and correct moral principles. 

Ecclesiastics are not permitted, however, to offer their cooperation to 
film directors without the express consent of their superiors, since, ob- 
viously, to give sound advice in this matter, special excellence in the art 
and a more than ordinary training are essential; and the decision as to 
who has these qualifications cannot be left to the whim of individuals. 

We give a fatherly warning to Catholic film directors and _pro- 
ducers, not to permit films to be made which are opposed to the faith or 
Christian morals; but if-which God forbid—this should happen, it is 
the duty of the bishops to admonish the offenders and if necessary to 
impose appropriate sanctions. 

We are convinced that, to bring the motion pictures to the heights 
of the “ideal film,” nothing is more effective than for those engaged in 
film production to act in conformity with the commandments of 
Christian law. 

Let those responsible for making films draw on the sources from 
which all the highest gifts flow. Let them master the Gospel teaching, 
and make themselves familiar with the Church’s traditional doctrine on 
the truths of life, on happiness and virtue, on sorrow and sin, on body 
and soul, on social problems and human desires. They will thence derive 
new and excellent insights and inspirations, and will feel themselves 
stirred by a fresh enthusiasm to produce works of lasting value. 

Those initiatives and practices, therefore, must be encouraged and ex- 
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tended by which their spiritual life is nourished, strengthened and de- 
veloped. Particular attention must be paid to the Christian training of 
those young people who are planning to enter the cinema world pro- 
fessionally, 

In concluding these instructions with regard to the motion pictures, 
We urge state officials not on any account to lend support to the produc- 
tion or making available of films of a low type, but by establishing 
suitable regulations to lend their aid to the providing of decent and 
worthy film programs, particularly when they are intended for youth. 
When such large sums are being spent on public education, let them 
direct their attention to this also: that reasonable assistance be given 
in this matter, which is essentially a part of education. 

And as in some countries, and also in international festivals, prizes are 
established and rightly awarded to certain films in commendation of 
their educative and spiritual value, We trust that all good and prudent 
men, following Our counsels, will strive to ensure that the applause and 
approval of the general public will not be wanting as a prize for really 


worth-while films. 


Ill 
Rapio 


No less carefully do We desire to express to you, Venerable Brethren, 
the anxiety which besets Us with regard to that other means of com- 
munication which was introduced at the same period as the cinema. 
We refer to radio. 

Though it is not endowed to anything like the same extent with the 
scenic properties and other advantages of time and place that the mov- 
ing pictures have at their disposal, sound radio has yet other advantages, 
not all of which have yet been exploited. 

For, as We said to the members and directors of a broadcasting 
company: 

This method of communication is such that it is, as it were, detached 

from and unrestricted by conditions of place and time which block or 

delay all other methods of communication between men. On a kind of 
winged flight much swifter than sound waves, with the speed of light it 


passes in a moment over all frontiers and delivers the news committed 
to it.” 


Brought to almost complete perfection by new inventions, wireless 
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telegraphy offers outstanding advantages to technical processes, since by 
its means pilotless machines may be directed to their destinations, 

But We rightly think that the most excellent function which falls to 
radio is this: to enlighten and instruct men, and to direct their minds and 
hearts more and more toward higher and spiritual things. 

There is in men a deep desire to listen to other men, to learn of 
distant events and to share in aspects of the social and cultural life 
of others; and this even within the walls of one’s home. Hence it is not 
remarkable that a very large number of houses have within a short 
period of time been equipped with receiving sets by which, as it were 
through secret windows opening on the world, contact is made night and 
day with the active life of men of different civilizations, languages and 
races. 

This is brought about by the countless wireless programs which cover 
news, interviews, talks, useful and pleasant information, the arts, singing 
and orchestral music. Moreover, as We said recently: 


How great is the advantage enjoyed, how great the responsibility laid 
on men of the present day, and how great the changes from times 
gone by when instruction in truth, commandments of brotherly love, 
promises of everlasting happiness, came slowly to men through the 
Apostles treading the rough paths of that former age; whereas, in our 
day, the divine message can be conveyed to tens and hundreds of 
thousands of men at one and the same time.“ 

It befits Catholics, then, to make use of this privilege of our day, and 
to draw extensively from the rich fund of doctrine, recreation, art and 
the divine word itself which radio broadcasting brings to them, since 
they can thus grow in knowledge and widen their range of interests. 

Everyone knows what a great contribution good radio programs can 
make to sound education. Yet from the use of this instrument, as in the 
other technical arts, there arises an obligation in conscience, since it can 
be employed to achieve good or evil. Those words of Scripture can be 
applied to the art of radio: “By it we bless God and the Father; and 
by it we curse men, who are made after the likeness of God. Out of the 
same mouth proceed blessing and cursing.”” 


Duty of the Listener 


The first duty of the radio listener is that of choosing carefully and 
deliberately from the programs offered. These must not be permitted 
to enter the home indiscriminately, but access should be given them 
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with somewhat the same discretion and prudence as one would use in 
inviting a friend. 

A person would act wrongly if he made no selection in introducing 
friends into his home. So radio programs which are given entrance there 
must be such as encourage truth and goodness. They should not draw 
members of the family away from the fulfilment of their duty, whether 
to individuals or to society, but should be such as strengthen them to 
carry out these duties properly. In the case of children and youths, 
they should be such as cause no harm but rather assist and extend the 
salutary control of parents and teachers. 

Let the Catholic offices for radio set up in each country, through the 
Catholic daily papers and reviews, endeavor to inform the faithful be- 
forehand of the nature and worth of the programs offered. It will not 
be everywhere possible to give such advance notice; and frequently it 
is not possible to give more than a probable forecast of the nature of 
a lecture or debate. 

Parish priests should warn their flocks that they are forbidden by 
divine law to listen to radio programs which are dangerous to faith or 
morals. They should exhort those engaged in the training of youth to be 
on the watch and to form in them a right conscience with regard to the 
use of radio sets installed in the home. Moreover, it is the duty of the 
bishops to call on the faithful to refrain from listening to stations which 
are known to broadcast a defense of doctrines formally opposed to the 
Catholic faith, 

Another duty which binds listeners is to make known to the directors 
of the programs their wishes and justifiable criticism. This obligation 
clearly arises from the nature of radio, which is such that a wholly 
one-sided policy may come into existence, decided solely by the director 
and giving no voice to the listener. 

The systems of surveying public opinion, which are increasing in these 
days, to find out the degree of interest aroused in the listeners by each 
program, are doubtless useful to those who direct the programs. Yet it 
can happen that popular appreciation more or less vigorously expressed 
may be attributable to trivial or transient causes, or to enthusiasms with 
no rational basis, so that a judgment of this kind cannot be taken as a 
sure guide for action. 

Such being the case, radio listeners ought to bestir themselves and 
strive to create a well-balanced public opinion by which these programs 
will, in an orderly way and according to their merits, be approved, sup- 
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ported or rebuked, thus bringing it about that the art of radio, con- 


sidered as a method of education, “may serve the truth, good morals 
justice and love.”“ 


To work toward this end is the task of all Catholic societies which are | 


zealous for securing the good of Christians in this matter. In those coun- 


tries where local circumstances suggest it, groups or listeners or viewers | 


can be organized for this purpose under the supervision of the national 
motion-picture, radio and television offices. 


| 
| 


Finally, let listeners realize that they are obliged to encourage | 
reputable programs, and particularly those by which the mind is directed | 


towards God. 


In this age in particular, when false and pernicious doctrines are | 


being spread over the air; when, by deliberate jamming, a kind of aerial 


Iron Curtain is being created with the express purpose of preventing the | 


entry of truth which would overthrow the empire of atheistic mate- 
rialism; in this age, We say, when hundreds of thousands of the human 
race are still looking for the dawning light of the Gospel message; 
when the sick and other handicapped persons look forward anxiously 
to taking part in some manner in the prayers of the Christian community 
and the ceremonies of the Mass, should not the faithful, especially those 
who daily enjoy the advantages of the radio, show themselves eager to 
encourage programs of this kind? 


Religious Programs 


We are fully aware of the effort already made in some countries to 
increase the Catholic radio programs. Many, from among both clergy 
and laity, have been in the forefront of the fight, and by vigorous exer- 
tions have secured for such radio programs a place befitting religion, 
which is more important than all other human affairs together. 

Meanwhile, as We ponder the extent to which radio can assist the 
work of the sacred ministry, and are moved strongly by the command 
of our Divine Redeemer, “Going into the whole world, preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” We feel We must exhort you paternally, Venerable 
Brethren, to strive, according to the needs and resources of your respec- 
tive localities, to increase in number and effectiveness the programs deal- 
ing with things Catholic. 

Since a properly dignified radio presentation of liturgical ceremonies, 
of the truths of the Catholic faith and of events connected with the 
life of the Church obviously demands considerable talent and skill, it is 
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essential that both priests and laymen who are selected for so important 
an activity should be well trained in suitable methods. 

This end would clearly be assisted if, in countries where Catholics 
employ the latest radio equipment and have day-to-day experience in 
its use, appropriate study and training courses could be arranged in 
which learners from other countries also could acquire that skill which 
is indispensable if religious radio programs are to meet the highest artis- 
tic and technical standards. 

It will be the function of the national offices to encourage the various 
types of religious programs within their territory and to organize and 
coordinate them with each other. They will, in addition, offer their 
cooperation as far as possible to the directors of the other radio stations, 
and their careful vigilance that nothing may creep into these transmis- 
sions contrary to sound morals. 

With regard to ecclesiastics, including exempt Religious, who are 
engaged in radio or television stations, it will be the bishops’ duty to 
issue suitable directives, the carrying out of which will be committed 
to the various national offices. 


Catholic Radio Stations 


We should like particularly to speak words of encouragement to those 
who direct and manage Catholic radio stations. We are fully aware of 
the almost countless difficulties they have to face in this work. Yet We 
trust that they will pursue with energy and with mutual collaboration 
this apostolate which We value so highly. 

For Our part, We have arranged for the extension and perfecting of 
the Vatican Radio Station, which has done excellent work for the Church. 
Its salutary activity, as We declared to the Catholics of Holland, who 
contributed to it so generously, has well responded to “the ardent desires 
and the vital needs of the whole Catholic world.” 


Program Responsibility 


Moreover, We desire to extend Our thanks to all worthy and high- 
principled directors and producers of radio programs for their fair assess- 
ment of the needs of the Church, to which many of them have borne 
testimony either by freely assigning a suitable time for the propagation 
of God’s word, or by supplying the necessary equipment. By so doing 
they are certainly sharing in the special reward of apostolic work, even 
though it is being carried out over the air, according to Our Lord’s 
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promise: “He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, will 
receive the reward of a prophet.” 

In these days, technical excellence in radio programs requires that 
they conform to the true principles of art. Hence their authors and those 


| 
| 


engaged in preparing and producing them must be equipped with sound | 


doctrine and well-stored minds. We therefore earnestly invite them also, 
as We did the members of the motion picture industry, to make full use 


of the superabundance of material from the storehouse of Christian 
civilization. 


Finally, let the bishops remind state officials that it is part of their | 
duty to exercise appropriate diligence in safeguarding the transmission | 


of programs relating to the Catholic Church, taking particular account 
of holy days and the daily spiritual needs of Christians. 


IV 


TELEVISION 


It remains, Venerable Brethren, to speak briefly to you about tele- 
vision, which in the course of Our pontificate has in some nations taken 
tremendous steps forward and in others is gradually coming into use. 
The ever-growing development of this art, which beyond all doubt is an 
event of great importance in human history, has been followed by Us 
with lively interest and high hopes, but also with serious anxicty. 

On the one hand, We have from the beginning praised its potentialities 
for good and the new advantages springing therefrom. On the other, 
We have also foreseen and pointed out its dangers and the excesses of 
those who misuse it. 

There are many characteristics common to both television and motion 
pictures, for in both, the movement and the excitement of life are pre- 
sented to the eye. Often, too, television material is derived from existing 
films. Television shares also, in a sense, in the nature and special power 
of radio broadcasting, for it is directed toward men in their own homes 
rather than in theaters. 

We see no need to repeat here the warnings We have already given 
with regard to film and radio programs, concerning the obligations of 
spectators, listeners, producers and state officials. Nor need We again 
refer to the care and diligence which must be observed in the correct 
preparation and encouragment of the different types of religious 
programs, 
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Catholic Programs 


It is well known to Us with what deep interest vast numbers of spec- 
tators watch television programs of Catholic events. 

It is obvious, of course—as We declared a few years ago”—that to be 
present at Mass portrayed by television is not the same as being actually 
present at the Divine Sacrifice, as is of obligation on holy days. However, 
religious ceremonies as seen on television can be of great value for 
the strengthening of the faith and the renewal of fervor in all those who 
are unable to be otherwise present. We are persuaded, therefore, that 
We may whole-heartedly commend programs of this kind. 

In each country it will be for the bishops to judge of the suitability 
of televised religious programs, and commit their execution to the 
established office. The latter, of course, as in similar matters, will be 
active and alert to publish information, to instruct viewers and to or- 
ganize and coordinate everything in a manner consonant with Christian 
morals. 

But television—besides the common element which it shares with the 
other two inventions for spreading information of which We have already 
spoken—has a power and efficacy of its own. 

By the art of television, it is possible for the spectators to see and hear 
far distant events at the very moment at which they are taking place, 
and thus to be drawn, as it were, to take an active part in them. This 
sense of immediacy is increased very much by the home surroundings. 

This special power which television enjoys, of giving pleasure within 
the family circle, is to be reckoned of very great importance, since it can 
contribute a great deal to the religious life, the intellectual development 
and the habits of those who make up the family; of the children 
especially, whom this modern invention will certainly captivate and 
influence. 

But if that saying, “a little leaven corrupteth the whole mass” cor- 
responds at all to the truth, and if physical growth in youths can be 
prevented by some infection from reaching full maturity, much more 
can some base element of education weaken the fibers of the religious 
life and check the due shaping of morals. And it is well known that 
children can often throw off the transient attack of a disease outside 
their own home, but cannot escape it when it lurks within the home 
itself, 


It is wrong to endanger in any way the sanctity of home surroundings. 
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The Church, therefore, as her right and duty demand, has always striven 
with all her force to prevent these sacred portals from being invaded, | 
under any pretext, by evil television shows. 

Since television has this wholesome advantage, among others, that 
it readily induces both old and young to remain at home, it can have 
considerable influence in strengthening the bonds of loyalty and love 


within the family circle, provided the screen displays nothing which is | 


contrary to those same virtues of loyalty and chaste love. 


There are, however, some who completely deny that, at least at the 
present time, these lofty demands can be met in practice. They te. | 


peatedly assert that the contract made with the spectators in no way 
permits any part of the time allotted to television to be left unoccupied. 


Further, the necessity of always having a variety of programs ready | 


forces them sometimes to put on shows which were originally intended | 


only for the public theater. Finally, television is not just for the young 
but for grown-ups as well. 

We admit that in this matter difficulties readily occur. Nevertheless, 
their solution should not be postponed to some future date. The prac- 
tice of this art, hitherto not controlled by prudent counsel, has already 
inflicted serious harm on individuals and on human society; harm whose 
extent up to the present time can be gauged only with difficulty. 

But in order that the solution of these difficulties may keep pace with 


the increasing use of television in each country, the most urgent efforts 


should be devoted to the preparation of the different shows, ensuring 
that they correspond to ethical and psychological requirements as well 
as meeting the technical standards of television. 

For this reason We paternally exhort Catholics well-qualified by their 
learning, sound doctrine and knowledge of the arts—and in particular 
clerics and members of religious orders and congregations—to turn their 
attention to this new art and give their active cooperation, so that what- 
ever past experience and true progress have contributed to the mind’ 
development may be employed in full measure to the advantage of 
television. 

In addition, it is essential that producers of television films take care 
not only to observe religious and moral principles, but also to be par- 
ticularly alert to the danger which the young may fall into if they are 
present at shows intended for grown-ups. 

With regard to similar shows when they are put on in cinemas and 
theaters, almost all civilized countries, with a view to the common good, 
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have adopted certain safeguards to keep young people away from 
immoral entertainments. Now, it is common knowledge that television, 
with even greater reason, needs the benefits and safeguards of alert 
vigilance. 

Some countries, indeed, laudably exclude from the television programs 
items forbidden to the young; but if it happens that certain places admit 
such, there, at least, definite precautions are absolutely essential. 

No one should suppose that excellent principles and an upright con- 
science, on the part of those engaged in these arts, are of themselves 
sufficient either to ensure that nothing but good flows from the small 
white screen, or to remove all that is evil. Since this is so, prudence and 
watchful care are especially demanded of those who make up the 
television audience. 

Due moderation in the use of television, prudence in admitting the 
children to viewing according to their different ages, a balanced judg- 
ment based on what has been seen before, and finally exclusion of 
children from what are in any sense improper spectacles: all these are 
the duties which weigh heavily on parents and on all engaged in 
education. 

We do not overlook the fact that the directives We have just given 
can sometimes produce serious difficulties and considerable incon- 
veniences. The awareness of their role as educators will often demand 
that parents give clear example to their offspring and also bid them deny 
themselves—not without some personal sacrifice—some programs they 
would like to see. But who thinks the burden on parents is too heavy 
when the supreme good of the children is at stake? 

Therefore—as We declared in a letter to the Italian Bishops—“it is a 
most pressing need that the conscience of Catholics with regard to tele- 
vision should be formed by the sound principles of the Christian 
religion”;* so that this art may not be at the service of error or of the 
snares of vice, but may prove to be rather a help “to educate and train 
men, and recall them to a higher state.”* 


CONCLUSION 


We cannot conclude this letter, Venerable Brethren, without recalling 
to your mind the importance of the function committed to the priest 
in this work, so essential to the Church, of encouraging and mastering 
the inventions which affect communications, as in other spheres of the 
apostolate. He ought to have a sound knowledge of all questions which 
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confront the souls of Christians with regard to motion pictures, radio and 
television. 

As We said in a discourse to those taking part in a study week for 
the bringing up to date of pastoral practice in Italy at the present time; 
“The priest with the care of souls can and must know what modem 
science, art and technology assert whenever they touch on the end 
of man and his moral and religious life.”” Let him learn to use these aids 
correctly as often as, in the prudent judgment of ecclesiastical authority, 
the nature of the ministry entrusted to him and the need of assisting 
an increasing number of souls, demand it. Finally, if these arts are em- 
ployed by the priest to advantage, his prudence, self-control and sense 
of responsibility will shine out as an example to all Christians. 

We decided to lay before you, Venerable Brethren, Our thoughts 
and anxieties, which you of course also share, concerning the grave 
dangers which can beset Christian faith and morals if the powerful 
inventions of motion pictures, radio and television are perverted by 
men to evil uses. 

We have not, however, ignored the benefits and advantages which 
these modern instruments can bring. To this end, with the precepts of 
the Christian faith and natural law to enlighten Us, We have explained 
the principles which must guide and regulate both the action of the 


directors of these communications media and the consciences of those , 


who use them. 
And for the same end, namely, that these gifts of Divine Providence 


may promote the good of souls, We have paternally exhorted you not | 


only to exercise a watchful care but also to use your authority in positive 
action. 

For it is the function of those national offices, which on this occasion 
also We have commended to you, not only to preserve and defend but, 
more especially, to direct, organize and assist the many educational 
projects which have been begun in many countries, so that in this difi- 
cult and extensive province of the arts, Christian ideas may be ever 
more widely spread, 

Having firm confidence in the ultimate triumph of God’s cause, We 
do not doubt that these precepts and instructions of Ours—which We 
entrust for due execution to the Pontifical Commission for Motion Pic- 
tures, Radio and Television—can rouse new enthusiasm for the apostolate 
in this field, which promises such a plenteous and fruitful harvest. 


Relying on this hope, which Our well-founded knowledge of your 
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and | pastoral zeal very much strengthens, We impart with all Our heart, 

as a pledge of heavenly graces, the Apostolic Benediction to you, 
‘ for Venerable Brethren, as well as to the clergy and people committed to 
ime: | your care, and in particular to those who work actively to bring Our 
dem desires and instructions to fulfilment. 





end From St. Peter’s, Rome, September 8, the Feast of Our Lady’s 
aids | Nativity, 1957, the 19th year of Our pontificate. 
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